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Tue military gentleman, who has undertaken, in the vol- 
ume before us, to amuse and enlighten the world with an 
account of his travels and observations in Canada and the 
United States, would, no doubt, feel highly gratifled if he 
knew how extensively his book was circulated, and how 
much interest it had excited. It has been published in 
London, and republished in Boston. It has furnished the 


croundwork of a valuable article in the North American Re-— 


view, and we have now taken it up, in these remote western 
regions, to render it the theme of a few desultory remarks. 
Is it then, we shall be asked, a work of such importance? 
[sit worthy of republication and extensive circulation in 
ihe country to which it relates, and shall we be rewarded 
for purchasing and perusing it? If our readers will have 
patience with us, we shall probably answer these enquiries, 
but they must not expect us to be too direct and explicit in 
ihe expression of our opinions. They must allow us the 
privilege of saying a great deal which has no relation to the 
book or its author, of descanting upon other trayels, and of 
furnishing at last our sentiments of Mr. Hall, not by ex- 
press declaration, but as the result of inference and conjec- 
ture. According to the modern and most approved style of 
reviewing, it is not even requisite to allude to the work 
whose title is placed at the head of the article, and many 
a professed reviewer has thus been saved the unpleasant 
drudgery of reading the work he selected as his text book. 
We donot however pretend to such proficiency in our art, 
as to follow. in this respect, the example of our more illus 
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trious brethren. We have always deemed it necessary to 
read quite through a book before we pronounced sentence 
upon it. We cannot lay claim to so profound a penetration 
as will enable us to tell all the good that a work contains, 
merely by a perusal of its title page, a glance at its list of 
contents, or an examination of its preface. We might in- 
deed write an essay of our own upon the same subject 
treated of by the author of the volume, and, if we were not 
too modest, we might presume it much better, (having as- 
certained nothing to the contrary) than ahy thing which he 
had written or could write. Hitherto however, we have 
generally adopted the old fashioned mode of reviewinga 
book, by first reading it patiently through, then furnishing a 
brief abstract of its most prominent contents, and express- 
ing our opinion of its merits, taking at the same time all] the 
trouble of giving a reason, where we could conveniently 
assign any, for the opinion thus expressed. We have ad- 
hered to this mode, not because it is the easiest, for every 
body knows it is much easier to express one’s own ideas, if 
one happens to have any, than to search after, dress up anew, 
criticise, and attempt to refute the ideas of others. Nor 
have we thus followed the beaten track of old-fashioned re- 
viewers, because we deemed it the most popular, for novel- 
ty, we know,—notwithstanding all the reverence we pretend 
to feel for age, and the admiration we express for the rust of 
antiquity—novelty is, after all, the most generally esteemed; 
and the newest fashion is universally, except by a few anti- 
quated sages whose opinions are of no value, esteemed the 
best. Our true reason however for following our old plan 
is that we are accustomed to it, and have from time to time, 
by the mere force of habit, almost involuntarily fallen into 
the beaten track. When we have taken up a book to re- 
view, it has not usually occurred to us, until we were too 
far advanced readily to change our plan, how much trouble 
we might save ourselves by replacing on it our shelf unread, 
instead of devoting whole hours to its patient and attentive 
perusal. We have seldom thought, until it was actually too 
late, of the variety of extraneous and inappropriate remarks 
we might so conveniently introduce, of the learning we 
might display or appear to display, by making bold and con- 
fident assertions, or of the propriety with which we might 
dress out our review,—not in the most valuable materials, 
and the best constructed, most appropriate attire,—but in 
‘he newest and most popular fashion. We may perhaps in 
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the present instance deviate a little from our accustomed 
mode. Unfortunately for ourselves, we have already taken 
the pains to read, quite through, the work of Lieutenant 
Hall, notes, appendix, and all. But, notwithstanding we 
have been at this unnecessary trouble, we do not intend to 
confine ourselves very closely to the text. We mean to try 
our hand at the new mode of reviewing, and we fear, that, 
like all begiuners, we shall be rather awkward, and probably 
sometimes, before we are aware of it, shall deviate to our 
old path, and take occasional notice of the Lieutenant and 
his volume. 

Our country has been visited by a host of travellers, who, 
from a disposition probably, to recommend themselves at 
home, and to gratify a very prevalent itch for scribbling; 
have published minute but notoriously incorrect accounts 
of their adventures and observations. These publications, 
fraught with the grossest slanders upon our country, have 
furnished the editors and pamphleteers of Great Britain 
with a “feast of fat things,” which they have severally dress- 
ed up anew, and placed before their readers, seasoned with 
the spice of their own illiberality aad prejudice. Luckily, 
Americans have not been wanting in their own vindication. 
Able and enlightened men have from time to time stepped. 
forward, exposed the falsehoods and mis-representations of 
such writers as Ashe, Janson, Parkinson, Fearon, &c. and 
denounced the malicious baseness of those, who, with the 
means of better information, have given them currency and 
sanction. Yet the system of ill-natured and unfounded a- 
buse is still keptup. The British Journalists, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional introduction of honeyed words and fair 
professions, are still fond of embracing every opportunity to 
sneer at ‘‘Brother Jonathan,” and to misrepresent the char- 
acter and condition of our prosperous republic. Mr. 
Walsh, it is true, has done them some good. He has check- 
ed the boldness of their assertions, and made them assume, 
in some instances, a more liberal and candid manner. He 
has compelled them, in spite of all their resolutions to the 
contrary, to respect his work, to feel the force of his re- 
marks, and to recoil from the pungency of his recrimina- 
tions. Yet they continue to maintain a haughty and often 
insulting air, and to treat us, or affect to treat us, as worthy 
of derision and contempt, rather than of respectful and se- 
rious notice. Mr. Campbell, the editor of the New Month- 
ly Magazine, has recently taken up the cudgel, and in his 
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number for February last, has assailed with some warmth, 
both Mr. Walsh and the North American Review. In the 
course of his remarks, he says, 


«’We have had occasion to mingle pretty freely with Ameri- 
can travellers in this and other countries of Europe, and to stu- 
dy their sentiments and manners with some share of attention. 
Among them we found several who might be compared with 
the best specimens of the best classes of any community that 
can be named—accomplished gentlemen and scholars, who had 
crossed the seas for the honorable purpose of enlarging their 
views, and travelling down their prejudices, and whose con- 
versation afforded infinite stores of interesting information and 
manly speculation. They were distinguished by manners hap- 
pily composed of frankness and refinement, by great ardor in 
the pursuit of practical knowledge, and by a deep but temper- 
ate preference for the institutions of their native country. The 
greater number, if not all of them, haye returned to America, 
where their rank and acquirements predestine them to share in 
the conduct of public affairs, and where we sincerely trust, that 
their better influence will prove a corrective to the baneful doc- 
trines of such men as Mr. Walsh and his Boston coadjutor. 
But others, and we must add, the large majority, were persons 
of a very different stamp. They were vulgar, vain, and bois- 
terous; their acquirements were common place and limited. 
Their conversation was made up of violent declamations against 
slavery (4merice monarchy) and as loud assertions of the supe- 
Tiority of America over all the countries of the globe. This 
latter feeling, pushed to the utmost verge ef extravagant pre- 
tension, is (according to the concurring testimony of travellers) 
a prominent trait in the second-rate American character, and, 
when encountered either by argument or ridicule, or what is 
worst of all, by facts, seldom fails to provoke such angry re- 
monstrances as those of the plaintiffs in the present action of 
slander against the writers of Great Britain. In theirown coun- 
try, indeed, this national prepossession, being rarely exaspera- 
ted by resistance, does not always swell beyond the bounds of 
a buoyant and harmiess self-complacency, a little offensive per- 
haps to strangers, but there the matter ends: it is only when an 
American of this class comes to Europe, more especially to 
Great Britain, and finds himself daily confronted by men who re- 
solutely contest his claims, that his admiration of himself as- 
sumes the inflammatory form of unmeasured hatred and rude- 
ness to those who have the audacity to prefer themselves.” 


While this essayist professes such a familiarity with A- 
merican travellers in Europe, we regret that he is not equal- 
ly well acquainted with those tlustrious Englishmen, who 
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have enlightened the world, and instructed the British re- 
viewers, by the volumes they have published, descriptive of 
the United States and illustrative of our prevailing manners 
and customs. It isa pity that he is unable to inform us in 
which of the two classes of travellers above described, he A 
would place the notorious Fearon, Ashe, or Parkinson; 

whether he would think them equal to the “accomplished 
gentlemen and scholars,” who are “travelling down their , 
prejudices and whose conversation affords infinite stores of “! 
interesting information and manly speculation,” or rank 4 
them with such “second rate Americans” as ‘Mr. Walsh and ~ 
his Boston coadjutor?” Alas! how do they shrink into in- w 
significance, when compared with these able vindicators of | 
the American name! How justly and appropriately might Mr. i 
Campbell apply to them the epithets “vulgar, vain, and bois- 

| terous!”? With what propriety might he pronounce their ac- 

quirements commen place and limited! Yet they and men like 

: them have taken the lead in propagating slanders, the gross- 
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est and most unfounded, against our country, and their false * 
and scandalous tales have been circulated, commented upon, | 
and made the text for many an illiberal and abusive para- 


f graph, by men who ought to have been above such mean- 

ness,—by men, who like Mr. Campbell, profess to feel much 

“of the endearing influence of consanguinity,” and who 

very kindly “deprecate all attempts to excite a hostile spirit Be 
in either country.” We cannot but congratulate Mr. Camp- 
bell upon finding sometimes an American so accomplished, 
enlightened, and liberal as the first class of travellers he de- 
scribes; and we will honestly confess to him we do not be. 
lieve that such men constitute the mass of population, or 
form the majority of tourists of any country. At any rate 
we can confidently assure him, it has been our lot to be 
commonly visited by such boors as Fearon, such liars as 
Ashe, and such “second rate” Englishmen as Parkinson. 
Such characters have been received among us with a de- me 
sree of hospitality and kindness of which they were unwor- | 
thy, and being puffed up, in consequence of the unusual at- 
tention paid them, with an extravagant idea of theirown con- if 
sequence, have sought to gain renown at home, as they im- 

agined they had already done abroad. With this view, they 

have published tissues of falsehood and absurdity, which 

wouldhave rendered them infinitely ridiculous, even in the " 
estimation of the enlightened among their own country- 
men, had they not very cunningly catered for the appetites 
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of British critics and reviewers. Regardless of the obli- 
gations of truth, the dictates of gratitude, the calls of de- 
cency, and even of the claims of plausibility, they have 
poured out their abuse upon those at whose tables they had 
feasted, and of whose kindness they had largely partaken, 
with an unsparing hand. Yet Mr. Campbell and his coad- 
jutors have not théught proper to stigmatize such clowns 
with the coarseness and vulgarity of their manners, the nar- 
rowness of their acquirements, the meanness of their in- 
gratitude, or the baseness of thei: misrepresentations. No 
indeed, all their assertions have been taken for truth, their 
bold and ridiculous falsehoods have received credit and 
currency, and they have been praised by the literary dicta. 
iprs of the day for their independence and spirit. That 
scyrrilous and contemptible fellow, Fearon, has been honor- 
ed in the British Parliament with the title of gentleman, has 
been extolled for his “fairness and'impartiality,”’ and for 
the marks he has displayed of **an enquiring, observing, and 
intelligent mind.” ‘Se do not mean to say that all the tra- 
vellers in our country have been of this stamp. We have 
occasionally had such characters as Lamperr, who have 
done justice to our hospitality, and repaid our attention with 
something different from slander and abuse. 

Mr. Campbell professes to feel and we have no doubt does 
really fee! towards this country “the endearing influence of 
consanguinity.” Not only is he bound, in common with 


the same common ancestry, but with him the tie is pecu- 
harly close, as it is drawn together by the cords of person- 
al regard and fraternal aflection. To him we are indebted 
for many expressions of liberal feeling, and while we cor- 
dially reciprocate the sentiment he has uttered against “all 
attempts to excite a hostile spirit in either country,” we can- 
not sufier ourselves to be irritated at the following remarks, 
wwhich appear to be rather intended as an effort of wit, anda 
playful sally of humour, than as a scrious argumentative at- 
tack. Speakinz of what he cails our national vanity, he 
says, 


«Other nations boast of what they are or have been—but a 
true citizen of the United States exalts his head to the skies in 
the contemplation of the rururre grandeur of his country. 
With him the pride of pedigree is reversed. Others claim re- 
spect and honor through a line of renowned ancestors; an Ame- 
rican glories in the achievements of a distant posterity: Others 
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appeal to history, an American to prophecy —The latter mot- 

estly calls onus to discount his predictions; and, on no better 

security, to hand him over the fu!] amount in ready praise. 

His visions are like those of the Trojan prince in Elysium, ga- 
zing with anticipated rapture on the passing forms of his illus- 

trious descendants. You must beware how you speak of a wor- 

thy native of Kentucky as the son of a respectable planter. No, 
no, ‘You don’t «atch the thing atall.? He is to be considered 
and duly venerated as the great-grandfather of some immortal 
warrior, or legislator, or poet. This system of raising a ficti- 
tious capital of renown, which his posterity is to pay off (an in- 
vention much resembling our financial anticipations) is the se- 
cret of an American’s extraordinary pretensions, and of his 
soreness when they are not allowed. With Malthus in one 
hand, and a map of the back settlements in the other, he boldly’ 
defies us to a comparison with America, as sheis to be, and’ 
chuckles with precocious exultation over the splendours which 
the ‘geometrical ratio’ is to shed upon her story. This appeal 
to the future is his never-failing resource. If an English trav- 
eller complains of their inns, and hints his dislike to sleeping 
three or four 1n a bed, first, he is a calumniator; and next, he is 
advised to suspend his opinion of the matter, until another cen- 
tury shall demonstrate the superiority of their accommoda- 
tions. Soin matters of literature and science—if Shakspeare, 
and Milton, aud Newton be named, we are told to wait—‘wait 
till these few millions of acres shall be cleared, when we shall 
have Kile time to attend to other things—only wait till the year 
1900 or 2000, and then the world shall see how much _ nobler 
our poets, and profounder our astronomers, and longer our 
telescopes, than that decrepid old hemisphere of yours could 
produce.’ ”’ 


Mr. Campbell is perfectly welcome to his laugh at our 
expense, provided he will preserve his good nature, and 
provided too he will not attempt te fix upon us a stigma 
more disgraceful than this species of national vanity. 
for our own part we had much rather believe that our glo- 
ry is all yet to come, than to consider it gone forever. We 
had much rather see our children growing up to be enlight- 
ened statesmen, pure patriots, noble poets, profound astron- 
omers, and accomplished scholars, than to believe that our 
wisdom, and patriotism, and talents, and learning are all bu- 
ried in the tombs of ourancestors. We confess, ridiculous 
as it may seem to Mr. Campbell and his English readers, we 
like this reversal of the pride of pedigree. We ace not a- 
shamed to look forward, instead of casting our eves behind 
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us. We have enough of American feeling to glow with 
exultation at the prospects of our country. We can look 
forward with heart-felt satisfaction to the future increase of 
her population, to the gradual improvement and cultivation 
of her immense fertile territory, to the advancement of her 
commerce, the growth of her manufactures, the success of 
every branch of her industry, the preservation and increased 
benignity of her free political institutions, and, if it be ne- 
_ cessary, the splendid triumph of her arms. But Mr. Camp- 
bell knows full well, that our glory is not all in reversion. 
He has himself alluded to our Washington and our Frank- 
lin. He has heard of our revoiutionary contest, and has 
witnessed the result of our second encounter with Great 
Britain. America, we apprehend, is as well entitled as o- 
ther nations to boast of what she is and has been. It is true, 
we are a young people, and have good reason to believe that 
the full measure of our greatness is not yet attained. But 
our appeals are not ali to prophecy; we are not ashamed 
sometimes to refer to history. We are by no means back- 
ward, as Englishmen well know, in recounting the triumphs 
of our army and navy, in pointing to the achievements of 
our illustrious forefathérs, in calling to mind the hardships 
they endured, the fortitude they displayed, the almost incred- 
ible services they rendered, and the glorious inheritance 
they have left to us their descendants. So far as we can 
trace the history of our country, from the first landing of 
our forefathers, to the present moment, we sce no cause to 
blush at what we have been; and if we look still furtter 
back, our history is identified with that of our British as- 
sailants. All the glory that belongs to them as the legacy 
of their remote ancestors, we share with them in common; 
and as to the events of later date, no American, we suspect, 
ean be found, who would wish to exchange the well earned 
reputation of his country for that of any other nation on 
earth. True it is, that our taverns may not all be as commo- 
dious and well provided, as the more extensive establish- 
ments of England. Sometimes perhaps the traveller may 
suffer, in the backwoods, for want of the conveniences and 
luxuries of a populous city, and may be disposed to curse 
the sluggish progress of improvement, which has not, 1n 
the space of forty years, reared up a London or a Paris on 
the banks of the Ohio, or in the fertile plains of Kentucky- 
Yet we can boast, inour turn, of blessings which Englishmen 
do not know. If we have less splendour, we have more 
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contentment: if our luxuries are fewer, so are our paupers 
and objects of charity: if we have sometimes to sleep, as 
Mr. Campbell says, “three or four ina bed,” we are better 
off than thousands in the populous cities of Europe, who 
have no beds atall. 

As it regards literature and science, we cannot indeed 
produce poets equal to Shakspeare and Milton, or philoso- 
phers like Newton; but we are not, even in this respect, a- 
shamed of our achievements. We have statesmen and 
philosophers, who may challenge the world to produce their 
superiors; and if our scholars are less profound or less bril- 
jiant than those of Europe, they are not less useful. Amer- 
ican genius may have been displayed in a different way, 
but itis not less conspicuous than that of the arrogant liter- 
atiof Europe. England herself is, in many respects, trib- 
utary to the talents of Americans. She has paid homage to 
our superiority when she has endeavoured to pilfer from our 
countrymen the credit to which they were entitled, of 
inventing the Quadrant, and first applying steam to boat 
navigation; and when she has placed a native of our 
soil at the head of her Royal Academy. She has 
recently witnessed the wonders which an American art- 
ist can achieve, and will probably yet be compelled to resort 
tothe talents of Perxins to preserve her citizens from 
the countless impositions of her counterfeiters. The truth 
is, all things justly considered, Americans have done won- 
ders, even in the fields of literature and science. If we 
have not men of leisure, devoted exclusively to the muses— 
if we have no regal court with unlimited means forthe pa- 
tronage of genius; if we have not, like our brethren in Eng- 
land, annuities and pensions to bestow on such poets and 
periodical writers as Campbell—still we have not been 
careless of the cultivation of the mind. We have provided 
means for the general diffusion of learning; and the great 
mass of our population is therefore enlightened. We have 
produced some scholars to whom Mr. Campbell has been 
ready to do justice; and we have produced many others, 
who, for want of leisure and opportunity alone, have been 
less conspicuous. Indeed we find, notwithstanding the 
sneers of Mr. Campbell, that the names of Watsu and Ey- 
ERETT already command respect on the other side of the 
Atlantic: and perhaps the day is not far distant, when the 
sreat Indian hunting ground, which our flourishing towns, 
and yillages; and farms now occupy, will be as illustrious fo 
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its scholars and men of science, as it was forty years ago 
jor its savage warriors, and uncultivated sons of the forest. 

We shall be accused perhaps of vapouring and gascona- 
ding, of “displaying an expanded fretfulness as assertors of 
our country’s reputation,” but some allowances ought cer- 
tainly to be made for the circumstances under which we 
write. We should not indeed boast of our achievements, 
had we not been driven to it by the obligations we are under 
torepel unwarranted attacks, and to refute unmerited slan- 
der. But afterall, if boasting is our national failing, we 
have inherited it directly from our British ancestors, and 
have itin common with their British descendants, who are 
as fond of exulting inthe superiority of English laws and 
institutions, of English schoiars and philosophers, as we 
are of defending the reputation of our country. Far be it 
from us however to attempt, in vindicating ourselves, to do 
injustice to ourassailants. We have no disposition to un- 
dervalue the just pretensions of Great Britain, and although 
we are sometimes compelled, in self-defence, to draw a 
comparison rather unfavorable to those who abuse us, we 
are still willing to allow all that can be fairly claimed for the 
country of our forefathers. We fully coincide with Mr. 
Campbell in the following sentiment. 

‘Let the name of England fade away from the list of nations— 
Ict her long line of statesmen, heroes, and scholars, and ‘the 
many wondrous things they did in their day,’ be buried in ob- 
tivion—still, as long as an empire of Americans survives, speak. 
ing her language, cherishing her institutions, and emulating her 
example, her name shall be pronounced with veneration through. 
out the world, and her memory be celebrated by a glorious mon- 
ument.”’ 

A word ov two we may be permitted io say, as it respects 
the purity of our language. English writers appear tothink, 
that with them innovation is perfectly legitimate, that they 
may, Without the imputation of arrogance or the fear of 
censure, coin new words and adopt new phrases; but that 
we, poor provincialists, must be controuled eniirely by them, 
and confined to the phraseology which they pronounce 
pure and legitimate. Mr. Campbell tells us, 

“Certainly the current language of America is to be at her 
own disposal: and she is as free as England to circulate as ma. 
ny new, or callin as many old words as she pleases. But what 
will be the consequence of the capricious exercise of sucha 
right? Why, that a particular standard of the language willa 
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rise in America, differing from the English standard, and which 
English writers and readers will not recognise to be authority. 
It will be in vain to tell us that the American innovations have 
‘good reasons in philology and common sense.’ The only ques- 
tion we have toask is, whether our best writers and speakers 
have adopted them; and, if they have not, we of necessity pro- 
nounce them to be corruptions. ‘ihe utmost concession we 
could make in such a case, wou'd be to imitate the courteous 
Paristan’s observation ona phrase of Dr. Moore’s: ‘It is not 
French, but it deserves to be so.’ If these innovations proceed 
in either country to such an extent as to cause a material dif- 
ference between the languages, how idle to ask which is the 
better English. The better English will always be the English 
ofthe British court and senate, and of distinguished British au- 
thors; while the language of America, with all its appeals to 
‘philology and common s-nse,’ must submit to be termed a di- 
alect.”” 


. Now with all due deference to the authority of this justly 
celebrated writer, we must be permitted to enter our pro- 
test against a rule, that would authorise the “great writers” 
of England to make innovations, which equally great wri- 
ters in America cannot make without being exposed to hear- 
ing them denounced as “corruptions” and “‘provincialisms.” 
We are not ambitious indced for the introduction of inno- 
vations and variations, but if they are made,—made too by 
sreat writers, and have their foundation in “philology and 
common sense,’ we see no reason why they should not be 
adopted and regarded as authoritative, as well if they ori- 
ginate in the backwoods of America, as if they are first in- 
troduced at the polished court of St. James. English wri- 
ters indeed may obstinately refuse to adopt what comes 
from America, and may then tell us that that alone is Eng- 
lish which is current in England. Y¥et it is hardly worth 
while to dispute about names. If our innovations are in- 
deed improvements, the refusal of English writers and 
speakers to adopt them, cannot make them corruptions. 
The truth however is, as the North American Review has 
very justly stated, that there are more verbal defects in what 
are styled the best writers of Great Britain, than are to be 
found among an equal number of writers of the same rela- 
tive standing in our country. Assume what standard you 
please and the advantage is on our side. The Edinburgh 
Review, with all its high and acknowledged pretensions, a- 
bounds in words not authorised by any established standard, 
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and if wein this country do not choose to take that work 
for authority, nor to receive all its newly coined terms as 
genuine English, we have the same right to reject them as 
Scotch provincialisms, that British critics have to denounce 
the innovations of our best writers as American corruptions, 
We have no disposition to accuse the English of “arrogant 
pedantry,” because they “are determined to exclude from 
their lips and books every obsolete or new-fangled dialect, 
that may have local sway in Philadelphia or at the sources 
of the Missouri.” We only claim for ourselves a similar 
privilege. We do not intend to receive as genuine English 
the dialect of Yorkshire or of Westmoreland, nor are we 
inclined to admit the authority even of the metropolis of 
Great Britain. We can refer Mr. Campbell to Pegge’s An- 
ecdotes of the English Language for a specimen of the 
style of conversation in his own great city, and sve will ven- 
ture to say, gross as are the errors which prevail among the 
illiterate in our country, that they arc not a whit beyond 
those of the populace of London. 

It surely cannot be necessary, since the task has been so 
ably and successfully performed by Mr. Walsh, for us to at- 
tempt to prove that we have been unjustly and illiberally 
treated by the British reviewers. We cannot however for- 
bear briefly to advert to the famous 61st number of the Ed- 
mburgh Review, with which Mr. Campbell thinks we ought 
to be satisfied. Itistruean attack is there made upon the 
English Cabinet for treating our country with ridicule and 
contempt; our growth and progress are alluded to as alarm- 
ing to the Old World; the vastness of our resources is point- 
ed out; the cheapness of our government is praised; the 
plain style of dress of our judges and lawyers is approved; 
the simplicity of our manners, as exemplified by Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Jefferson, is not condemned; and our fondness for 
titles receives no more than merited censure. But what isit 
‘o us hew far the Edinburgh Reviewers choose to indulge 
their hostility tothe British ministry? If it be evident, that 
what they say in our favour is intended only as one means of 
venting their spleen againsf their own administration, what 
gratification can we derive from their praise? They may 
accuse the English Cabinet of impertinence in ridiculing us, 
but what credit can we give them for sincerity cr consis- 
tency, when in the very same article they indulge in lan- 
guage like the following? , : 
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“Literature the Americans have none—no native literature, 
wemean. Itis all imported. They had a Franklin, indeed; 
and may afford to live for half a century on his fame. There 
is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems; and his bap- 
tismal name was Timothy. There is also a small account of 
Virginia by Jefferson, and an Epic by Joel Barlow—and some 
pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should the A- 
mericans write books, when a six weeks’ passage brings them, 
in their own tongue, our sense, science and genius, in bales and 
hogsheads? Prairies, steam-boats, grist-mills, are their natural 
objects fur centuries to come.” 


Do the gentlemen who conduct the Edinburgh Review 
suppose that we Americans are really so stupid and insensi- 
ble as to consider language like this respectful and polite? 
Do they think that we can see no “impertinence” here? Or 
how insulting do they think they may be towards us, before 
they can be justly chargeable with treating us. with ridicule 
and contempt? Toour poor American apprehensions, the 
above paragraph is as insulting and contemptuous as it 
could well be made, and we doubt whether the. able conduc- 
tors of the Edinburgh Review themselves, with all their 
talent for insolence and abuse, could have embraced, within 
the same narrow compass, a greater amount of arrogance, 
illiberality, and contempt. If these dictatorial reviewers 
think we have no hiterature, they might say so, without in- 
sulting our most respectable scholars, and as to their “sense, 
science, and genius,” they might, we think, be content to 
send them to us, poor provincialists, “in bales and hogs- 
heads,” without insultingly telling us how much we are in- 
debted to them. 

A great part of that review, which Mr. Campbell thinks 
ought to be so satisfactory, is devoted likewise to a subject 
upon which British writers strangely delight to dwell. Af- 
ter having established among us and entailed upon our pos- 
terity the curse of slavery, Great Britain is perpetually din- 
ning in our ears its evils and its oppressions, and has the au- 
dacity to point it out as “the foulest blot upon our national 
character.” Once more then we say, the contamination, if 
there be any, has Leen derived from our mother country. 
We cannot now, consistently with our peace or safety, wipe 
away the stain, and every British writer ought to begin and 
end his notice of this subject with a humble acknowledg- 
ment of his own country’s guilt and shame. 

But we have really entered with so much spirit into the 
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new mode of reviewing, that we had almost forgotten, a- 
midst more important characters, our original companion, 
the Lieutenant of Dragoons. And, on the whole, we are 
not disposed to ‘reat him with neglect. He has indeed tak- 
en rather too much upon trust; he is too credulous as to the 
tales he heard and has propagated; and enters with rather 
too much confidence upon what he justly calls the “bold 
enterprise,” of undertaking “to describe the habits, man- 
ners, and dispositions of a nation, after a fifteen days jour- 
neythrough it.” Yetafterall, he is a good natured, well 
disposed man, with some pretensions to literature. He 
tells us indeed that Nantucket is inhabited by presbyterians, 
and overlooks entirely the great body of quakers who com- 
pose apart of its population. He asserts that the people 
of that Island “have, particularly the women, an old habit 
of taking a small quantity of opium every morning,” and 
adds in a note “I have since heard it remarked, that this 
practice is very general in America.” He says that our 
‘“voung men have the character of being dissipated, living 
much apart from their families in boarding houses,” as if 
habits of that kind were more prevalent in our country than 
in Europe! And he gives the very important information 
that “‘good dinners are in high esteem in the upper commer- 
cial circles.” Yet he seems disposed to be pleased, and is 
willing to do us justice. He evidently commenced his tour 
under the impulse of prejudice, for, speaking of his agree- 
able surprize at finding every thing so comfortable on board 
the Steam Boat on the Hudson, he says—Truly, thought I, 
these republicans are not so barbarous.” But he soon losta 
portion of his prejudice, and, as may be seen by the fol- 
Jowing interesting quotation, prosecuted his journey with 
much satisfaction. 

“We started under the auspices of a bright frosty morn- 
ing. The first few minutes were naturally spent by me in ex- 
amining the machinery, by means of which our huge leviathan, 
with such evident ease, won her way against the opposing cur- 
rent: but more interesting cbjects are breaking fast on the view; 
on our right are the slooping sides of New York Island, stud- 
ded with villas, over a soil from which the hand of cultivation 
has long since rooted its woodland glories, substituting the 
more varied decorations of park and shrubbery, intersected with 
brown stubbles and meadows; while on our left, the bold fea- 
tures of nature rise, as in days of yore, unimpaired, unchange- 
able; grey cliffs, like aged battlements, tower perpendicularly 
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from the water’s edge to the height of several hundred feet. 
Hickory, dwarf oak, and stunted cedars, twist fantastically with- 
in their crevices, and deepen the shadows of each glen into 
which they occasionally recede; huge masses of disjointed 
rocks are scattered at interyals below; here the sand has col- 
lected sufficiently to afford space for the woodman’s hut, but the 
narrow waterfall, which in summer turns his saw-mill, is now 
a mighty icicle glittering to the morning sun; here and there a 
scarcely perceptible track conducts to the rude wharf, from 
which the weather-worn lugger receives her load of timber for 
the consumption of the city. A low white monument near one 
of these narrow strands marks the spot on which the good and 
gallant Hamilton offered the sacrifice of his life to those pre- 
judices, which noble minds have so seldom dared to despise. 
He crossed from the State of New York to evade the laws of 
his country, and bow to those of false shame and mistaken hon- 
our. His /ess fortunate adversary still survives in New York, 
as obscure and unnoticed as he was once conspicuous. 
Evening began to close in as we approached the highlands: 
The banks on either side towered up more boldly, and a wild 
tract of mountain scenery rese beyond them: The river, which 
had been gradually widening, now expanded into a capacious 
lake, to which the eye could distinguish no outlets; flights of 
wild fowl were skimmiag over its smooth surface to their even- 
ing shelter, and the last light of day rested faintly ona few 
white farm houses, glimmering at intervals from the darkening 
thickets: Verplank’s Point shuts the northern extremity of this 
first basin: The river continues its course within a cliff-bound 
channel, until, after a few miles, it again opens out amid the 
frowning precipices of West Point: Here are the same fea- 
tures of scenery as at Verplank’s Point, but loftier mountains 
skirt the lake, and cliffs of more gigantic stature almost impend 
above the gliding sail. The moon was riding in a cloudless 
sky, and as her silver colouring fell on the grey cliffs of the left 
banks, the mountains on the other side projected their deepen- 
ed shadows, with encreased solemnity, on the unruffled waters. 
This was the land of romance to the early settlers. Indian tra- 
dition had named the Highlands the prison within which Ma- 
netho confined the spirits rebellious to his power, until the 
mighty Hudson, rolling through the stupendous defiles of West 
Point, burst eeuleer their prison house, but they long linger- 
ed near the place of their captivity, end asthe blasts howled 
-hrough the vallies, echo repeated their groans to the startled 
ar of the solitary hunter, who watched by his pine-tree fire for 
-he approach of morning. The lights, which occasionally twink- 
ied trom the sequestered bay, or wooded promontory, suffi 
‘ently told that these fancies, like the Indians, who had jy 
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vented or transmitted them, must by this time have given way 
to the unpoetic realities of civilised life.” pp. 16—18. 


From New York Lieutenant Hail proceeded, through Al- 
bany, to Canada, and, while on his way, he tells us, 


“At Kinderhook we found a militia court martial going for- 
ward. Curiosity induced us to step fora moment into the ‘Hall 
of Justice,’ where a scene presented itselfon which Hogarth 
would have banqueted. The Colonel President sat at the head 
of the table; a cocked hat, equal in size to three degenerate 
Wellingtons of modern days, with a crimson feather, adorned 
his untrimmed locks, ‘but redder than the plume so red,’ a 
nose, all gemmed and carbuncled, flamed beneath it; a colour- 
ed silk handkerchief was tied loosely round his neck; before him 
stood a large jug of whiskey punch, and beside it the swords of 
his fellow judges bundled together, while their owners, in he- 
terogeneous garb, half-farmer, half-soldier, sate round the table, 
posing, in quaint phrase of guessing, and mistering, the wit- 
nesses, who, to prevent discordant evidence, were all placed in 
court to hear one another’s story.”’ p. 23. 


On the borders of Canada, he pauses to give the charac- 
ter of the people of the United States, and among other re- 
marks, makes the following, the correctness of which, we 
apprehend, our readers will not universally be disposed to 


admit. 


‘‘The late war was spoken of with equal detestation by al! 
parties; and so far d:d they seem from assuming any credit for 


engaging in it, that each party most studiously shifted the odi- 
um to the other.” p. 27. 


He does us justice however in some particulars. He ac- 
knowledges that we are industrious and enterprising, which 
the Edinburgh Reviewers seem inclined to deny. He op- 
poses the idea, which has been so universally advanced, 
that we are all full of deadly rancour against the English, 
and he praises us for our hospitality to strangers. The fol- 
lowing paragraph evinces the impression made upon foreign- 
ers by the republican manners prevalent in our country. 

«An English traveller is frequently surprised to find the high” 
est magistrates and officers of the nation travelling by the same 
conveyances, sitting down at the same table, and joining in con- 
versation with the meanest of the people; borrowing from his 
own prejudices of rank, he is apt to fancy all the great world 
amus.ng themselves in masquerade. I entered, casually, into 
conversation, on board the steam-boat, with a man whose ap- 
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pearance secmed to denote something betwixt the shop-keeper 
and farmer, though his conversation marked him superior to 
both. He was the high sher:ff of a county. I remember, among 
other observations, his remarks on the unhappy condition of the 
greater part of emigrants into America, particularfy the poorer 
Irish, who are induced by flattering representations to strain 
every effort to procure a passage to New York, or some sea- 
port town, where they are left in total ignorance, both of the 
country most fit to settle in, and of the means of getting to it, 
until their little stock is either wasted by delay, or plundered 
by sharpers, and themselves reduced to beggary, or the lowest 
drudyery of society. It is very rare to find a native American 
begging, er indeed to find any condition resembling beggary 
throughoutthe Sta.cs, exceptin the sea port towns, in which 
these neglected wanderers are collected.” p. 39. 


Mr. Hall describes the Canadians as indolent, averse to 
improvement, superstitious, andignorant. The following 
extracts furnish the results of his observation. 


“After quitting the neighbourhood of Montreal, we see lit- 
tle of the French Canadian; he is succeeded by settlers of a 
character very different; and with whom he is generally placed 
in humiliating contrast. He gains little by travellers; few enter 
his cottage, or inquisitively scan the character of an ignorant 
and superstitious race, who aspire to little more than to walk in 
the steps oftheir pricsts, and forefathers. Certainly, if intellect- 
ual power be the sole measure of human merit, their’s lies in 
little compsss.—-Ignorant they unquestionably are, though I 
doubt whether they have a right to such extreme pre-eminence 
in this respect, as Englishmen are usually liberal enouga to as- 
sign them. Schools are common through the Province, and 
the number of colleges seems proportioned to the population: 
the gentry and tradesmen appear not much inferior in informa- 
tion to the country gentlemen and tradesmen of wiser nations; 
and if the share of the peasant’s intellect exceeds not much 
that of the ox he drives, he may claim fellowship in this res. 
pect, with the peasant of almost every country on the globe, ex- 
cept the United States. He is certainly superstitious, that is, 
he believes all his priest tells him—no great peculiarity. Let 
not, however, those qualities be overlooked, which give a grace 
to his poverty, sweeten the cup of his privations, and almost 
conyert his ignorance into bliss.—Essentially a Frenchman, he 
is gay, courteous and contented: Ifthe ‘rigours of a Canadian 
climate have somewhat chilled the overflowing vivacity derived 
from. his parent stock, he has still a sufficient portion of good 
spirits and loquacity, to make his rulers and neighbours seem 
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cold and silent: To strangers and travellers, he is invariably 
civil, seeming to value their good word beyond their money: 
He is reckoned parsimonious, because all his gains arise from 
his savings. He is satisfied with the humplest fare, and his ut- 
most debauch never exceeds a ‘coup’ of rum, and pipe of tobac- 
co, taken with a dish of gossip, the only luxury in which he 
can be accounted extravagant. The influence of the priests is 
probably injurious, as it affects mental improvement, beneficial 
with respect to morals. Religion, or rather superstition, and 
morality, are so blended in the mind of the Canadian, that were the 
former shaken, considerable time must elapse before any ba- 
sis could be raised on which to found the latter. At present, 
great crimes are almost unknown, and petty offences are rare; 
I have indeed heard the lower classes accused of a propensity to 
pilfer, but I am inclined to think, few instances of this kind oc- 
cur, except from the pressure of extreme want. The late war, 
by calling out a considerable proportion of the population to 
serve in the militia, has produced an evident change in the man- 
ners of the young men: [ always found two invariable symptoms 
of a man’s having served; a little more intelligence, and a great 
tleal more kuavery.”’ pp. 92—94, 


“Indeed the most prominent trait in the character of this pco- 
ple, is an attachment to whatever is established. Far different 
in this respect from the American, the Canadian will submit to 


any privation, rather than quit the spot his forefathers tilled, or 
remove from the sound of his parish bells.” p. 60. 


This we cannot but regard as an exaggerated picture. 
That the French Canadian has partaken largely of the spi- 
rit of thoughtless indifference and easy contentment, which 
his religion and his government so commonly infuse, we do 
not deny. But the march of improvement has commenced. 
Thecold and lethargic torpor which once prevailed through- 
out Canada, is giving way to the vivifying influence of en- 
terprise and public spirit. Agriculture is regarded as im- 
portant and as susceptible of improvement. Commerce is 
advancing with considerable rapidity. English manners 
are usurping the place of their French predecessors. Val- 
uable public institutions are every where rearing their heads, 
and the aspect of the country is, within a few years, very, 
materially changed. 

Notwithstanding the excessive indolence and want of en- 
terprise which the Lieutenant attributes to the Canadians, 
he professes to be fond of travelling among them. 


‘The spirit, which endures an evil rather than overcome it 
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is not very favorable to the comfort of a traveller: it indicates 
bad roads, bad inns, bad horses, and bad carriages; all which he 
finds accordingly; yet in spite of all these, I prefer the travel- 
ling of Lower Canada, to that of every other part of the Ameii- 
can Continent. You arrive at the post house, (as the words 
‘maison de proste,’ scrawled oyerthe door give you notice, though 
the premises present no further hint ofthe appointment, than 
perhaps a tattered caleche under the adjoining shed.) ‘Have 
you horses, Madame? ‘oui, Monsicur, tout de suite,—A loud 
cry of ‘Oh! bon homme,’ succeeds to forward the intelligence 
to her husband, at work in the adjacent field—' Mais, asseyez 
vous, Monsieur:’—and if you have patience to dothis quietly 
for a few minutes, you will see Crebillon, Papillon, or some 
other om arrive from pasture, mounted by honest Jean in his 
blue night cap, with all his habiliments shaking in the wind, at 
a full canter, The invariable preliminary of splicing and com- 
pounding the broken harness having been adjusted, the whip 
cracks, and you start to the exhilarating cry of ‘marche donc,’ 
at the rate of six, and often, seven miles an hour, with no stop- 
pages. Should a further degree of speed be required, the place 
of the English ‘extra shiliing’ is cheaply supplied by a few 
flowers of rhetoric, bestowed in the shape of an eulogiumon 
Jean’s purchy, fumbling nag. ‘Oh Monsieur, il est bien capa- 
bie,’ is his complacent reply, (for be it known, that no knight 
of chivalry ere prized his gallant Bayardo, more than the Cana- 
dian his dumplin courser.) and straightway, an additional mile 
in his bour’s driving makes good his boast, and places, beyond 
the slur of sceptical doubt or criticism, Crebillon’s fame.’ pp. 
77, 78. 


But we cannot remain with our traveller any longer in 
Canada. We cannot pause to survey the religious and 
charitable institutions he describes, or to examine the com- 
parative advantages of the frontier towns. On his re-en- 
trance into the United States, he thus speaks of the western 
part of the state of New York. 


‘With Utica commences that succession of flourishing vil- 
lages, and settlements, which renders this tract of country the 
astonishment of travellers. ‘That so large a portion of the soil 
should, on an average period of less than twenty years, be 
cleared, brought into cultivation, and have a large population 
settled on it, is in itself sufficiently surprising; but this feeling 
is considerably increased, when we consider the character of 
elegant opulence with which it every where smiles on the eye. 
Each village teems, like a hive, with activity and enjoyments 
the houses, taken in the mass, are on a large scale, for (except- 
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ing the {cw primitive log-huts still surviving) there is scarce- 
ly one, below the appearance of an opulent London trades- 
man’s country box; nor is their style of building very unlike 
these, being generally of wood, painted white, with green doors 
4nd shutters, and porches, or verandas in front. ‘The face of 
thé country is beautifully varied; on the left of the road, lofty 
ridges divide the Lake streams from the head waters of the 
Chenango, and Oriskany rivers; and again, shooting up to- 
wards the north, form the steep banks of the Canserage Creek, 
and the wooded heights, which embosom Onondago Hollow, 
The shores of the small lakes are picturesquely formed in the 
Same manner, and a succession of ridges is thus continued, tll 
they terminate towards Lake Ontario, in the Niagara heights, 
and mingle, on the south, withthe spurs of the Alleganies, 
round the sources of the Susquehannah.”’ pp. 112, 113. 


The Lieutenant devotes a whole chapter. toa description 
of the far-famed and often described Falls of Niagara, and 
then proceeds on his way towards Philadelphia. In the 
course of his progress, an occasion offers for paying the 
following tribute to the generosity and civility of the Amer- 
ican character. 


«New Town, or Elmira, (I put down both the names, forl 
went six miles about, from not knowing it had the happiness to 
have two,) is pleasantly situated on the edge of the Tyoga: its 
appearance, however, is far from pay, for few of the houses are 
painted, and wooden buildings, without this precaution, soon 
acquire a dingy decayed appearance. But New Town has bet- 
ter claims than mere good looks, to my grateful remembrance. 
Owing to some accidental delays, in the course of my journey, 
I found by the time of my arriva! here, that I had not cash suf- 
ficient to carry me to Philace!lphia, nor even much farther than 
New Town: I had bills on Philadelphia, and applied to a res- 
pectable storekeeper, that is, tradesman, of the village, to cash 
one; the amount however, was beyond anv remittance he had 
occasion to make, but he immediately offered me whatever 
sum I might require for my journey, with no bettcr sccurity 
than my word, for its repayment at Philadelphia; he even in- 
sisted on my taking more than [ mentioned as sufficient. I do 
not believe this trait of liberality would surprise an American, 
for no onein the States,to whom I[ mentioned it, seemed to 
consider it as more than any stranger of respectable appear- 
ance might have Jooked for, in similar circumstances; but it 
might well surprise an English traveller, who had been told 
as [had, that the Americans never failed to cheat and insult 
every Englishman who travelled through their country, espce!- 
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ally if they knew him to be an officer: this latter particular, they 
never failed to inform themselves of, for they are by no means 
bashful in inquiries, but if the discovery operated in any way 
upon their behaviour, it was rather to my advantage, nor did 
I meet with a single instance of incivility betwixt Canada and 
Charleston, exceptat the Shenandoah Point, froma drunken En- 
glish deserter.— My testimony, in this particular, will certain- 
iy not invalidate the complaints of many other travellers, who 
I doubt not, have frequently deserved it; but it will at least 
prove the possibility of traversing the United States without 
insult or interruption, and ev en ofb eing tara surprised 
by liberality and kindness.” pp. 156, 157 


At Philadelphia our traveller makes some interesting 
speculations. After describing the city and criticising with 
some justice its public buildings, he enters upon a disqui- 
sition on the fine arts, particularly that of painting, which 
he thinks has made feeble progress, not only in this country, 
butin modern Euvope generally. Our very advantages, he 
justly remarks, are hostile to our success in the fine arts. 
The equal division of property among us prevents the pos- 
sibility of extensive patronage and encouragement, and the 
ease with which a competence is, by other meaus, acquired, 
leaves but little inducement for devotion to acourse of life, 
whose rewards are so uncertain, and, if obtained, so incon- 
siderable. He may not be very far from the truth, when he 
says, 

“America may justly expect a brilliant successin whatever 
relates to the useful sciences, in mechanical inventions, and 
the arts by which her immense territory, and active popula- 
tion may be most advantageously employed; but the ideal world 
is not included in her domain; it has, perhaps in mercy, deen 
assigned to those nations which have learned to feel, by being 
compelled to suffer.” p. 176. 


Still, we hope our countrymen will not relax their efforts 
to promote the cultivation of the fine arts. If we have not 
all the facilities of older and less prosperous countries, we 
ueed not fear that the most zealous exertions can do us any 
harm. It does not follow, because a degenerate state of 
society may be best suited ‘for the fine arts, that therefore a 
devotion to the fine arts is calculated to debase and corrupt. 

Lieutenant Hall next introduces some further speculations 
on the state of manners and society in the United States, 
and here, while he makes some just remarks, he evidentls 
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indulges, to a considerable Jatitude, in carricaturing. We 
give tle fellowing as an example. 


‘Women beara high rate in American market, because they 
are scarce in proportion to the demand, in a country, where all 
men marry, and marry young, consequently they are not call- 
ed upon, to make great exertions to captivate; they can do 
without striking accomplishments, and,to recur to a trading 
maxim, which they will very well understand, there will seldom 
be more of a commodity raised for market, than the consump- 
tion calls for. Female accomplishments are consequently in 
the same predicament with male politeness; they are cultivated 
upon a principle of vanity, tu imitate the ladies of Europe; but 
they seldom enrichthe understanding, or give elegance to the 
manners:—like the men, the ladies fall into the mistake of 
confounding fashions with manners, and think they import Pa- 
risian graces with Parisian bonnets: nay, this is liitle, they have 
improved the commodity:*The American ladies,’ as I have heard 
an American lady modestly observe, ‘unite French grace with En- 
glish modesty.’Happy combination,did it not neutralize the whole 
compound! Let us view theimin their perilelion, at a ball! or as- 
sembly. Chairs are arranged ina ciose semi-circle; the ladies 
file into the room, and silently take their seats beside each oth- 
er, the men occupying the chord of the segment, vis-a-vis to 
their fair foes, (for such their cautious distance and rare com- 
munication would indicate them to be:) the mei in this situa- 
tion discuss trade and politics: the ladies, fashions and do- 
mestic incidents, with all the quiet and gravity becoming the 
solemnity of the meeting: tea and coffee are handed about, and 
in due process of time, cakes and lemonade, &c: should there 
be no dancing, the forces draw off, after having for several 
hours thus reconnoitered each other. When they dance, the 
men step forward, and, more by gesture than word, indicate 
their wishes to their fair partners: Cotillions then commence, 
with a gravity and perseverance almost pitiable. ‘Dancing,’ 
says the Marquis de Chastellux, ‘is said to be at once the em- 
blem of gayety and of love:’ here it seems to be the ‘emblem 
of legislation and marriage.’ The animation displayed by the 
ieet never finds its way into the countenance, to light up the eye 
or deepen the rose on the cheek, 

Which hangs in chill and lifeless lustre there, 

Like « red oak-leaf in the wintry air; 

While the blue eye above it coidly beams, 

Like moonligit radiance upon frozen streams, 
One conceives, on these occasions, how dancing may Lecome, 
as itisaniong the Shakers, a religious ceremonv. M. Volney 
is inclined to deduce from the sour Presbvterianism of the first 
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settlers in New England, ‘Le ton ceremonidux, Pair grave et 
silencieux, et toute letiguette guindee qui regene encore dans la 
societe des femmes des Etats Unis.’ Notwithstanding the mul- 
tiplicity of sectsin America, they all take their tone from the 
austerest, that they may lose none of the advantages resulting 
from the appearance of superior sanctity: inthis way, people 
of all creeds are screwed up tothe pitch of Calvinistic stiff- 
ness: gailantry itself assumes a solemn and serious air: the God 
of Love has laid aside historch and purple wings, and steps a 
merchant’s clerk, well versed in the mysteries both of grace and 
gain. Society, under these circumstances, becomes instead of 
the Feast, the Fast of Self-love. With scarcely eny communi- 
cation of sentiment betwixt the sexes, there is no collision to 
strike out the sparkles cf wit, nor any sympathy of tastes to kin- 
dic feeling, or give the expression of it animation. Parties se- 
parate as if they had performed a duty, and meet to perform 
one again.” pp. 18}, 182. 


It is true our author does not stop here. He goes on to 
describe the ladies of America as good wives, good mothers, 
and prudent housekeepers. But who, that is impartial and 
at the same time well versed in the true state of society a- 
mong us, will admit the correctness of the picture as above 
drawn? Who does not perceive that itis an extravagant 
carricature? 

Next follow some remarks upon the penitentiary system, 
of which our autor furnishes a detailed account, and on 
which he bestows well merited praise. From Philadelphia 
he proceeds to Washington, where he is introduced to very 
pleasant society, and attends the debates in Congress. Af- 
ter favorably noticing some of the speakers, particularly 
Messrs. Webster, Grosvenor, and Randolph, he thus re- 
marks: 


‘‘No expressions are used, either of approbation or the con- 
trary; whatever may be the opinion of the House, the most per- 
fect attention is given to each member, nor, however long he 
may speak, is he ever interrupted by those indications cf impa- 
tience so commonin our Houseof Commons. This may rea- 
sonab'y be accounted for by supposing, that their average speech- 
es are, in themselves better, or more agreeably, by conjec- 
turing, that the American idea of excellence is put at a lower 
standard than our own. Both the talents, however, and be- 
haviour ofthe members, seem worthy of the government, and 
of what America is,and may be. Their forms of business and 
debate nearly resemble those of our parliament; always except- 
ing wigs and gowns, a piece of grave absurdity well omitted: 
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for it is surely an odd conceit, to fancy the dignity of the first of- 
ficers of States attached to, or supported by, large conglome- 
rations of artificial hair.”’ p. 202. 


At Mount Vernon our traveller pauses to moralize over the 
tomb of Washington. ‘Thence he proceeds, by Harper’s 
Ferry, through the Shenandoah valley, and over the Natural 
Bridge, to Monticello, where he passes a night with Mr. 
Jefferson. He then visits Richmond, of which he furnishes 
a description, by quoting largely from the “Letters from 
Virginia,” and next proceeds to Charleston, which he seems 
disposed to allow no merit, either in regard to situation, cli- 
mate, or, what has universally been admitted, the hospitality 
of its inhabitants. From Charleston he at length sets sail 
for England and soon “welcomes the hills” of his native 
country. 

We cannot close our review without furnishing a speci- 
men of conversation which the Lieutenant has thought im- 
portant enough to introduce into his book. At a house 
where he lodged in Canada, he informs us, 

“I found acomfortable chamber prepared on my return, 
and breakfast on the table in the morning. ‘How do you 
contrive to get through your time here, my girl?’ said I, to the 
rosy- -cheeked damsel who kept up my supply of fresh eggs, «O, 
Sir, the time goes very quick, we have.plenty of employinent.’ 
‘Well, butin winter?’ ‘O the winter passes still quicker than 
the summer.’ I regretted I had notaa opportunity of paying 
my respects to my kind hostess, in whose family time was al- 
lowed to jog quietly on, without any extraordinary contrivances 
for his destruction, a privilege so seldom granted him by the 
"present generation.” p. 65. 


Our readers will no doubt sympathize with the Lieutenant 
in a wish for further acquaintance with a family capable of 
affording so interesting a conversation. 

The following quotation we make, merely for the purpose 
of exhibiting our author in the character of a poct, a char- 
acter which he appears very fond of assuming. Speaking 
of the Belceil Mountain in Canada, he says, 


“The basis of the mountain is granite, forming a bold ter- 
mination to that branch ot the Green Mountains, which divides 
‘he waters of lake Champlain from the sources of the Atamas- 

a and St. Francis. On my way down, I stopped to refresh my- 
elf at a delicious spring, in the valley of the lake, repaying the 
avour, as I could best afford, with an idle verse.— 
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Seldom, O Naiad, thy sequester’d dell 

Hath pilgrim trodden, or bent o’er thy well 

To slake his thirst, and lave his throbbing brow, 
And thank thee for the boon, as I do now! 

Thine is no stinted draught, but largely given 

As blessings are rain’d down on man by heav’n; 
Not as man gives to man—therefore I’ll think, 

In future days, upon thy grassy brink, 

And nameless spring; cold, undisturb’d, and clear, 
As alpire icicles, or holy seer, 

Whose bosom passion never touch’d with fire: 
And this day’s memory shall live entire, 

To tell how on an August noon I toil’d 

To gain Beleil’s rude summits; all bemoil’d 

With threading the hot wilderuess of boughs, 
Whose intertwining, scanty path allows; 

And climbing rocks of granite, broad J Dare, 
Which, thus upheaving their grey sides in air, 
Like nature's altars seem; or giant thrones, 
Where mountain Genii sit, to catch the tones 

Of heav’n’s high minstrelsy, and thence prolong, 
In waterfalls and breezes, the deep song. 

The peak at length, and topmost stone I won, 
And gaz’d upon the landscape, wide and dun; 
Far-gleaming lakes, and the majestic river, 
Whose silver waters through the brown fields quiver 
Broad forests, mapp’d all round the royal hill, 
In sultry mistiness repos’d and still: 

Descending thence, I hail thy silent bower, 
In its green freshness, at this glowing hour, 
When birds ace panting in the leafy brakes, 
And the blythe grasshopper shrill music makes, 
A noontide reveller—and long for thee 

Be this, thy valley of the mountai, free 
From woodman’s stroke; so o’er thy shaded spring 
‘These towering maples shall their verdure fling, 
And shield-lik -, their broad branches overspread, 
To fence the coolness of thy mossy bed— 

My harp is feeble, Naiad, and its tone 
Best heard by echoes, loudly as thine own, 

Else, with Bandusia’s fountain, thou shouldst live 
Th’ immortal life sweet poetry can give, 
Thou, and thy kindred lake, whose moonlipat brim, 
No summer elves have printed, gemm’d asd trim, 


Evok’d by shepherd’s reed, or minstrel’ hymn. : pp. 86, 87, 


As the patience of our readers has we presume, been suf- 
ficiently tried, they will, no doubt, ‘ery cheerfully dispense 
with any detailed remarks upon tie Appendix, which coh- 
sists of three parts, one devoted «o slavery, another to the 
American character, and a third, tothe American govern- 
We merely observe therefore, that, as might be ex- 
pected, the several tasks our Lieutenant here assigned to 
‘imself have been lamely performed. His sources of infor- 
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tation were not sufficiently abundant or correct, to warrant 
the commencement of either enterprise. He has displayed 
some good sense and good feeling, but his remarks, on th 
whole, are ipcorrect and unsatisfactory. . 


emcee. > Dee 


Kenilworth, a Romance, by the Author of Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c. 
in 2 volumes. Philadelphia, M: Carey & Son, 1821. pp. 


611, 12mo. 


We are presented with another novel by this remarkable 
writer. Itis not easy to say, which deserves our wonder 
most, his facility ot producing, or the excellency of his pro- 
ductions. Kenilworth almost immediately follows the Ab- 
bot, and is intended as a match-piece for it: Both are faith. 
ful to history; and are equally honorable to the genius that 
has given them to the world. Elizabeth was the best queen, 
but Mary was far the most interesting woman. Both had 
fine talents, were accomplished, and commanding. Mar 
was incomparably the most beautiful, delicate, and lovely. 
Elizabeth, with all her great qualities as a public character, 
was hypocritical, envious, jealous, culd, calculating, and 
hard hearted. Yet Mary was a misfortune to Scotland, and 
Elizabeth a blessing to England. Most of Mary’s conduct 
we approve, but its results were disastrous. Much of Eliz- 
abeth’s we condemn, butits effects were salutary to the peo- 

le. One was eminently fitted for the circumstances, in 
which she had to act, while the other was as eminently un- 
fitted. Mary was educated in France, and would have 
shone and succeeded in French society, and among Roman 
Catholics, but was as perfectly disqualified to reign in Scot- 
land, and to direct the sectarians of that age and country, 
as she was to wre“le with the tiger, or to contend with the 
tempest. When the leader of these religionists made it a 

oint of conscience aad of pride to insult his sovereign, the 
multitude in this goo’ cause of rebellion and barbarity 
would soon trample upoy loyalty, and put their hoofs upon 
the breast of beauty and :efinement. Never was a woman 
less adapted to a people tran Mary to the Scotch. They 
wanted an Amazon instead of a Venus. A virago, whe 
could both fight and preach, who would be morose and per- 
severing, who could live without the associations of ele- 
gance and the charms of society, who would make war 
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upon fancy and the arts, who could endure and even take 
delight in coarseness and surliness, and who would scowl 
and persecute with the scowlers and persecutors of the Kirk, 
was the princess for that period of the Scottish history. 
The beauty, wit, accomplishments, sensibility, and loveli- 
ness Of Mary were so many defects in her character in re- 
ference to the people, over whom she was destined to reign 
for a short time, and among whom it was her unfortunate 
lot to have even her virtues at last made tributary toa few 
crimes that stained her anxious and troubled life. _Eliza- 
beth, on the contrary, well knew the genius of her peoole, 
and was admirably calculated to play upon it. She had 
been fully taught the course she ought to pursue, by the 
embarrassments and sufferings of her bigotted and misguid- 
ed sister, who preceded her on the English throne. She 
had been just enough watched and persecuted, while she 
was in retirement, to make her prudent and close, and to 
furnish her with the rudiments of the hypocrisy and caution 
which she afterward so amply displayed. We could never 
love Elizabeth, nor do any appear to have loved her except 
the people in mass. © We understand and assent to the tra- 
litionary glories of the days of “good queen Bess,” and wilk 
not contend with Englishmen about the official qualifications 
of this half woman and half man; but it is only in her 
character as queen, that we speak thus indulgently. We do 
not indeed expect miracles, and we have never been so far 
forgetful of her brutal father, Harry the eighth, as to sup- 
pose the daughter would not partake of the family blood. 
As Mary is the principal figure in the Abbot, Elizabeth is 
the principal one in Kenilworth, though not the proper he-~ 
roine. It is on this account, that we have thought it useful 
to make a few remarks upon the characters of these two 
princesses. The novelist has, in our opinion, managed the 
cause as he should. and has rendered justice to both the 
parties. He has sacrificed no part of the truth to a partiali- 
ty for either, but has made us sympathize altogether with 
Mary, as history does also. It is easy to see, that he feels 
the partiality for the Queen of Scots, which he infuses into 
the bosoms of his readers, and that he is careful to ascribe 
no unmerited amiableness to Elizabeth, while he still de- 
lineates her character with great fidelity to her virtues as 
Well as to her defects. We are not reconciled to the coarse- 
ness of her expressions, and yet our reference to the age 
eads us to require them of the novelist. We cannot but he 
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disgusted with her for the rude and ferocious manner, in 
which she at times scolded her nobles and favorites; and we 
are as little inclined to applaud them for bearing such in- 
sultsand abuse without replies more spirited and worthy. 
Weare not at al! fanatical in our notions of hberty, nor in 
our hostility to privileged orders. We do not hate heads, 
because they are crowned, nor dignities which our own in- 
stitutions do not recognize; but we see no justification of 
insult in authority, and no conversion of meanness into mag- 
nanimity by difference of rank. Both Sussex and Leices- 
ter are too tame before the queen, and are too servile in 
their solicitude to please. They might often have replied 
in defence of themselves, without violating the respect due 
to majesty, and without forfeiting any portion of their claim 
to the spirit of loyalty, even in that age of unbounded pre- 
rogative. 

Our author however has in this, as well as in the general 
tenor of his work, been remarkably faithful to history, a 
feature in his narrative, which we propose to illustrate. In 
order to do this acceptably to our readers, we will first give 
the story of Kenilworth from the novel. 

Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, privately marries Amy 
Robsart, the daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart of Devonshire, 
and conceals her in Cumnor Place in Berks county, under the 
cart of Anthony Foster. The general control of the estab- 
lishment is givento Richard Varney, the confidant of Dud- 
ley. Tressilian, » yentleman and ascholar, formerly a suit- 
or of Miss Robsart, disinterestedly continues his attachment 
to the lady and her father, and labors to deliver her from 
the hands of those, who have, as he supposes, seduced and 
dishonored her. The marriage is known only to the par- 
ties, the priest, Varney, Foster, and Janet, the waiting wo- 
man of the countess. Cumnor Place is fitted up in splen- 
id style, and Amy has the promise of being introduced at 
court as soon as the interests of Leicester will permit. He 
is at this time the favorite of Elizabeth, is supposed to be 
unmarried, and has hopes of becoming the husband of the 
queen. These hopes are not fully defined and acknowledg- 
ed, even in his own mind, but are secretly cherished by him, 
and are nursed by the confidant Varney. The novel opens 
at a tavern near Cumnor Place, and Tressilian is there in- 
troduced to us with Michael Lambourne, who afterwards 
becomes an agent of Varney for the execution of his per- 
nicious purposes. Tressilian accompanies Lambourne ¢6 
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Foster’s, Ndgains an interview with Amy, but knows not 
that she »$ tte countess of Leicester. The lady does not 
explain, and ‘ikessilian leaves her dissatisfied. In his exit, 
he meets Varney whom he considers as the seducer of Amy. 
They fight, and Liqbourne prevents the death of Varney by 
the sword of Tresstiqgn, Leicester secretly visits his wife, 
and is importuned by ., t9 be introduced+to the dignities 
of her station, and to be4eclared countess in public. He 
resists, bui leaves her pacited for the present. At court, he 
maintains a successful contes with his reat rival Sussex, 
and is publicly known as the xhief favonite of the queen. 
Marks of distinction from his Swereign ax accumulated 
upon him, and his ambition 1s mad to triumph wer ‘ris love 
for his wife, at least over his determitation to avow hismar- 
riage. Elizabeth gives notice of her intention to mak q 
royal visit to Kenilworth Castle, and to have her courtier 
with her. Leicester and Sussex are required by the queen 
to become friends; they apparently stop the feud between 
them, and are mutually reconciled; and Leicester invites 
Sussex to attend Elizabeth to Kenilworth. The day is ap- 
pointed for this visitof her majesty, and the most splendid 
preparations are made for her reception and entertainnent. - 
In the mean time, Varney, who had been led to declar be- 
fore the queen and Tressilian, that Amy was his wife,and 
had involved Dudley in the falsehood, in order to prevert a 
compliance with Elizabeth’s command to have Amy appear 
at Kenilworth Castle during the fete, went to Cumnor Place 
with Alasco, a physician, astrologer, and alchymist, and 
there, with Anthony Foster, attempted to administer a po- 
tion to the countess, which was to produce illness enough 
to keep her from Kenilworth. But the countess considered 
this as an attempt to poison her, and escaped, by the assis~ 
tance of Janet, from the hands of Varney and Foster, and 


put herself under the protection of Wayland Smith, a for- 


mer pupil of Alasco, initiated into all his seeret arts, but 
now his enemy and in the interest of Tressilian. Varney 
knows not that Amy has escaped. She had drank a second 
cup offered to her by him, and had so well feigned compli- 
ance with his wishes as to elude his vigilance and induce 
him to believe that she was in the torpor and confinement in- 
tended. With Wayland Smith she finds her way to Kenil- 
worth, after many difficulties and adventures, and finally ob- 
tains a place in Tressilian’s apartment during his absence, 
without making herself known to any one at the castle. 
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She writes a Jetter to Leicester, which is trusted to Smith, 
but which is stolen from him by Flibbertigibbes @ boy whose 
curiosity Smith had refused to gratify in re}*!0M to the lady 
in his company, then called his sister. *8€Tes of embar- 
Tassments, which are of the mest’ mortif!"5 and painful na- 
ture, follows the countess, til at leng¥ she meets the queen 
in the garden of the castle, at the nvSt unfortunate moment 
for herself and her husdaud. / Partial disclosure of the 
truth is made, but is asain coved by the agency of Varney. 
Amy, in her desire <0 shield -ler husband, contradicts her- 


self, is still believed to be tle wife of Varney, and: is put in 
a place of cosfinement wider the idea of being deranged. 


The fee gves on, and Zelcester is compelled to play his 
artas the host and favourite courtier of his sovereign, not- 
wyastanding the secret agony of hissoul. Varney, by de- 
ees, succeeds in making Leicester believe that the count- 
ess is unfaithful to him, and engaged in an illicit amour 
with Tressilian. In the moment of indignation, he author- 
izes Varney to take her to Cumnor Place and deal with her 
at discretion. Leicester makes an appointment with Tres- 
silian They meet and fight, and at the moment, when Lei- 
cesta has disarmed Tressilian, and is about to plunge his 
swo'd into the breast of the fallen foe, Flibbertigibbet runs 
up ind arrests the arm of the earl. The letter is now de- 
livered to Leicester, which Flibbertigibbet had stolen from 
Smith. This explains the reasons of Amy’s flight to Kenil- 
worth, and her interviews with Tressilian. The earl opens 
his eyes upon his delusion; sends off Lambourne a messen- 
ger to Varney with new orders counteracting the old ones; 
and avows his marriage to Elizabeth. ‘The queen is exces- 
sively mortified and enraged, but regains at last her self- 
command, and continues the fete, while she publicly ren- 
ders Leicester as miserable as her malice and hypocrisy en- 
abled her todo. Her partiality for him however revives, 
and she restores him to favour at court. Varney shoots 
Lambourne on the way to Cumnor, and escapes the pursuit 
of Tressilian and of a large party sent after him. He im- 
mediately digests with Foster a mode of death for the coun- 
tess. They shut her up in achamber that opens into a de- 
ecptive gallery over an immense chasm or abyss, where the 
floor is unsupported, and is intended to drop its victim down 
the fatal depth. Varney imitates the signal of Leicester, 
the countess thinks her husband is coming to her rescue, 
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she runs out into the gallery, and is instantly precipitated 
into the abyss. 

This is the story in brief. There are very many incidents, 
subordinate scenes, and ingenious inventions, which are 
managed with great skilland address, and which produce 
a great varety of excitement throughout the work, especial- 
ly in the second volume. The characters are diversified, 
the events are numerous, the descriptions are lively, the 
scenery is cianging, and the positions of the actays are dif- 
ficult and arluous. 

Before we offer any remarks upon the personages and 
incidents, we will turn for a moment to the real history. 
Dudley was married to Amy Robsart, the daughter of Sir 
Hugh Robsart, in 1550, but not privately. The marriage 
was in presence of King Edward VI. This wife died in 
‘560, by a fall down stairs, or from some elevated place. 
1.1572, Leicester privately married Douglas, baroness dow- 
ag& of Sheffield, by whom he had a son and a daughter. 
This vas, as he termed him, his tase son, to whom he left 
most 0. his fortune. The marriage was never owned. In 
1578, the marriage of this same nobleman with the countess 
Dowager >f Sussex was declared. In 1575, Elizabeth vis- 
ited Kenilvorth Castle, and stayed there with her court sev- 
enteen day, Most of the incidents in the novel, connected 
with this vist, are historicaé, such as the fireworks, Arion 
on the Dolplin in the lake, the water goddess addressing 
the queen, ant the contest between the Coventry-men, rep- 
resenting the Jestruction of the Danes. The anecdote of 
Sir Walter Rahigh’s throwing down upon the mud a new 
plush cloak for he queen to walk upon is from history, and 
this piece of galantry was the occasion of his rising into 
the favor of Eliabeth. Varney, Foster, Smith, and some 
other personages.besides those well known, are from histo- 
ry. Events, whic happened to the two first wives of Lei- 
cester, are ascribe] to one in the novel. The catastrophe 
is not invented, bu embellished. The poison of Sussex, 
who was cured by Smith, is charged on Varney in the novel, 
but implicates Leicester in the actual history. Our readers 
may be pleased with the following account of the queen’s 
visitto Kenilworth. I: is taken from the “New and General 
Biographical Dictionary.” (Volume iv, pp, 249, 250.) 

“In July 1575, as the queen was upon her progress, she made 
the earl a visjt at his castle of Kenilworth in Warwickshire 
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This manor and castle had formerly belonged to the trown; 
but lord Leicester having obtained it from the queen, spared 
no expense in enlarging and adorning it: and Dugddle says that 
he laid out no less than 60.000]. uponit. Here, due prepara- 
tion being made, he entertained the queen and her murt for se- 
venteen days together with all imaginable magnificence: of 
which, being none of the least remarkable transactions of his 
life, we will transcribe from Dugdale a particularaccount. That 
historian tells us, that the queen at her entrance was surprised 
with the sight of a floating island on the large pool there, bright 
blazing with torches; on which were clad in silks the lady of 
the lake, andtwo nymphs waiting on her, who made a speech 
to the queen in metre, of the antiquity and owners of that castle, 
which was closed with cornets and other music. Within the 
base-court was erected a stately bridge, twenty feet wide, and 
seventy feet long, over which the queen was to pass: and on 
each side stond columns, with presents upon the n to her mayes. 
ty from the gods. Sylvanus oficred a cage of wild fowl, and Pr 
mona divers sorts of fruits; Ceres gave corn, and Bacchus we; 
Neptune presented sea-fish; Mars the habiliments of war and 
Pheebus all kinds of musical instruments. During her st¥> Va- 
riety of shews and sports were daily exhibited. In th Chase, 
there was asa\ age maz with satyrs; there were bear-bating and 
fireworks, Italian tumblers, and a country-bride ale, Anning at 
the Quintin, and morrice-dancing. Ap, that nothing might be 
wanting which those parts could affed, the Coventr: men came 
and acted the ancient play, called? Hock’s Tuesda’, represent- 
ing the destruction of the Dares in the reign of khg Ethelred; 
which pleased the queen somuch, thatshe gavethem a brace 
of bucks, and five marks in money, to bear tle charges ofa 
feast. There were, besides, on the pool, a tritm riding on a 
mermaid eighteen fect long, as also Arion ons dolphin, with 
excellent music. The expenses and costs of hese entertain- 
ments may be guessed at by the quantity of cer then drank, 
which amounted to 320 hogsheads of the ordpary sort: and for 
the greater honor and grace thereof, Sir Thamas Cecil, son to 
the treasurer Burleigh, and three n.ore gertlemen, were then 
knighted; and, the next ensuing year, the esl obtained a grant 
of the queen for a weekly market at Kenilwo’th, with a fair year- 
lyon Midsummer-day. So far Dugdale. There is also in 
Strype a long and circumstantial narrative of all that passed at 
this royal visit, by one who was presest; which is very well 
worth the reading, as it shews the temper of the queen, and the 
manners of those times.’’ 


We have heard it objected to this novel, as weil as to 0- 
thers of a similar kind, that the mixture of fiction and his- 
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tory destroys its interest, and isimproper. The same ob- 
jection lies against Shakspeare, Tasso, Virgil, Homer, and 
all the most celebrated geniuses. Historical facts are min- 
gled with their inventions, and are made the foundation of 
their best works. The objection is good for nothing, and 
proceeds upon the idea, that the novels are read merely as 
history. They do indeed very extensively promote inquiry 
into history for the purpose of knowing what is fact, and 
what is fiction. No mind is deceived, which takes any pains 
to ascertain the truth; and as for those readers, who seek 
amusement only, the question has no interest with them, 
whether the history be followed or not. The whole is soon 
forgotten, and even while it is made the topic of conversa- 
tion,it is only asatale, andnot asa subject of faithful in- 
vestigation. Were we to allow weight to the objection, it 
would destroy some of the finest productions of human 
fancy, and cut off one of the most fruitful sources ef eleva- 
ted and refined enjoyment and instruction. We have al- 
ready given our views of the value of works of moral fic- 
tion, and need not here repeat them. They are among the 
most useful forms of conveying the most interesting truths, 
of correcting the most common and uncomfortable vices, 


g and of callinginto action the most noble and ornamental 
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virtues. 

We propose now to make a few comments upon the plot, 

personages, and incidents of Kenilworth. 
The Plot. 

This is well contrived, or rather well selected and embel- 
lished from history. The dialogue at Gosling’s, with which 
it opens, is natural, and excellently sustained. It has an in- 
timate connexion with the most interesting scenes that fol- 
low, and introduces characters which perform important 
parts. The reader gradually and easily becomes acquaint- 
ed with the real condition and character of Amy, the hero- 
ine, and with the purposes of her keepers, Varney and Fos- 
ter. ‘Tressilian early excites an interest, and maintains it 
till the end. We.are soon let into the general features of 
Leicester’s character, but are kept in a state of great anx- 
iety in regard to the details, and are not able to anticipate 
the course which he will actually pursue toward his wife. 


4 The introduction of Wayland Smith and of Flibbertigibbet 


is ingenious and striking. Both are necessary agents in the 


} plot, and the part of Smith is peculiarly important. The 
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reader is made to take a deep and melancholy interest in 
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the visit to Lidcote Hall, and the manners of Sir Hugh Rob- 
sart enable us to judge well of the mode of life among the 
entlemen of that classin thatage. The account of Sus- 
sex’s establishment, of the queen’s water party to his house, 
of Raleigh’s agency and success, is well drawn out, and 
carries us forward in the general story with a great accumu- 
lation of interesting relations. The contest between the two 
rival earls in presence of the queen, the outward triumph 
and internal agony of Leicester, the embarrassmcnts pro- 
duced by the crooked and diabolical policy of Varney, the 
secret and opposing arts of the two alchymists, brothers of 
the Rosy Cross, and the astrological interview between Lei- 
eester and Alasco, are admirably delineated. The escape 
of Amy from Cumnor Place, the journey to Kenilworth un- 
der the guidance of Smith as his sister, the manner of gain- 
ing the mercer’s horse on the road, the overtaking of the 
company of strolling players and tumblers, the difficulties 
of getting admission into the castle, the anxiety of Amy af- 
ter hier arrival there, the operations of her mind in contem- 
plating the scene before her, the meeting of Elizabeth in 
the garden, the trial that followed, and her fidelity to her 
lord, keep the attention and sym»athy of the reader excited 
to the highest pitch. The procession and entry of the queen, 
the castle itself and its appurtenances, the various parts of 
the entertainment and the show, and the ceremony oi 
knighting the gentlemen after dinner, afford an admirable 
opportunity for the descriptive powers of the author in all 
their diversity. The plotthickens wonderfully in the second 
volume, and hurries the mind forward with an unparalleled 
rapidity of emotion. The denoument is sudden, dreadful, 
and agonizing. Weare prepared to hope for deliverance, 
and are instantly plunged into despair. We have hardly 
feeling enough left for any one, after the death of Amy, te 
be gratified with knowing he vengeance that overtakes Var- 
ney, and the horrid manner of Foster’s exit in the torments 
of starvation upon the iron chest of hisown avarice. The 
story is extremely well fitted for the purpéses of the author, 
and he has managed it with a skill worthy of his established 
reputation. 
The Personages. 

Of Elizabeth, we have already spoken, and suggested hex 
general character. History has given it so perfectly, that 
nothing remainstobe added. The novelist has done ali that 
he ceuld do, and has furnished details which are in acceré- 
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ance with facts. This famous queen appears in Kenilwortia 
as she does in Hume and others. The only difference is, 
that in history she 1s dead and gone, while in the novel she 
is living, present, and active. The reason of her hostility 
to marriage has never been satisfactorily stated. Many 
conjectures about it have been offered, some of which are 
creditable, and others discreditable to her charact2r. The 
question concerning her personal purity is not now to be 
settled. Her language is often coarse, and she sometimes 
says, “By Heaven,” “God's life,’ ‘“God’s death,’—by way of 
ornament to her style. The following extracts, relating to 
her conduct towards Leicester, a:ter she had discovered his 
marriage, lets us into a part of her temper. 


»“But the Earl reckoned without his host. It is true, his pre- 
sence and his communications were gall and worm-wood to his 
once partial mistress. But barred from every other and more 
direct mode of revenge, the Queen perceived that she gave her 
false suitor torture by these inquiries, and dwelt on them for 
that reason, no more regarding the pain which she herself ex- 
perienced, than. the savage cares for the searing of his own 
hands with the hot pincers with which he tears the flesh of his 
captive enemy.” vol. II. p. 294. 


“The Queen fixed her €yes upon him while she replied» 
‘Now, by heaven, my lord, thy effrontery passes the bounds of 
belief, as well as patience. But it shall avail thee nothing= 
What, ho! my lords, come all and hear the news—-My Lord of 
Leicester’s stolen marriage has cost me a husband, and Eng- 
Janda King. His lordship is patriarchal in his tastes—one wife 
at a time was insufficient, and he designed us the honor of his 
left hand. Now, is aot this too insolent,—that I could not grace 
him with a few marks of court favour, but he must presume to 
think my hand and crown at his disposal?—You, however, think 
better of me, and I can pity this ambitious man, as I coulda 
child, whose bubble of soap has burst between his hands. We 
go to the presence-chamber—My Lord of Leicester, we com: 
mand your close attendance on us.” p. 295. 


“For God’s sake, madam,” said the Earl, approaching her 
with a mixture of humility, vexation, and shame in his counte- 
nance, and speaking so low as to be heard by no one else, ‘take 
my head, as you threatened, in your anger, and spare me these 
taunts—urge not a falling man—tread not on a crushed worm.” 

‘A worm, my lord,’ said the Queen, in the same tone; ‘nay, 
asnake is the nobler reptile, and the more exact similitude— 
the frozen snake you wot of, which was warmed in a certain bo- 
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‘For your own sake—for mine, madam,” said the Earle« 
twhile there is yet some reason left in me.’ 

‘Speak aloud, my lord,’ said Elizabeth, ‘and at farther dis- 
tance, so please you—your breath thaws our ruff. What have 
you to ask of us?” p. 29. 


The author has certainly saved his conscience, if he be a 
Jacobite, for he has left Mary in full possession of all the 
admiration and sympathy, which he excited for her in the 
Abbot. Elizabeth does not in the least encroach upon her 
claim. 

Leicester is somewhat more amiable than in history. Var- 
ney is made a scape goat for some of his crimes, especially 
those which relate to the poisoning of rivals, and the re- 
moval of his wife. He vacillates too much in the beginning, 
and gets involved in the toils spread for him by his ambi- 
tious and abandoned confidant so as not to be able to extri- 
cate himself without public disgrace. He is represented, 
as he was, one of the most accomplished and seducing 
courtiers of Europe. He interests us very much, when he 
is first introduced at Cumnor Place and complies with the 
innocent pride and curiosity of Amy tosee him in the splen.- 
did costume of his rank asan Earl. We still continue to 
hope, that he will not be detected before Elizabeth, notwith- 
standing the sympathy we indulge for his unfortunate wife. 
His jealousy of Tressilian is opportunely contrived by the 
novelist to furnish an apology for the severity of his treat: 
ment of his countess in the last part of the story.: 

And to the countess we now come, the personage, on 
whom the chief interest of the novelturns. Although we 
are made to feel most deeply for her, we cannot but totall 
condemn her conduct in going to Kenilworth as she did, and 
in exposing herself to the fate which finally overtook her. 
She knew enough of the wishes of her husband to keep 
herself away from the castle at such a time, and had no 
right to put every thing at hazard while she believed in his 
integrity. She did well, and acted boldly, in escaping from 
Varney and Foster, and in putting herself under the care 
even of Wayland Smith, suspicious as the circumstances 
attending him were. But she should have gone to her Fa- 
ther’s, and have sent word to her husband where he might 
find her. At the same time, we are aware of the necessity 
of this part of her conduct to the progress and catastrophe 
ot the novel. Her character is well supported upon the 
whéle, and engages,us in her favor as much as the author 
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probably intended. There is, however, unquestionably no 
small diversion of our sympathy from her by the splendid 
prospect presented to Dudley of becoming the husband of 
Elizabeth, and King of one of the most powerful empires 
on the globe. In ihe midst of all the greatness, that fills the 
pages of Kenilworth, we sometimes almost forget poor Amy, 
and feel, with Leicester, that she is a weight upon his for- 
tunes. We reproach ourselves for this momentary forget- 
fulness and want of the right feeling, and return to her 
cause with new devotion. The description of her in the 
first volume is beautiful. 


“T he divinity, for whose sake this temple had been decora- 


ted, was well worthy the cost and pains which had been bestow- 
ed. She was seated in the withdrawing-room which we have 
described, surveying, with the pleased eye of natural and inno- 
cent vanity, the splendour which had been so suddenly created, 
as it were in her honour. For as her own residence at Cum- 
nor-Place formed the cause of the mystery observed in allthe 
preparations for opening these apartments, it was sedulously 
arranged, that until she took possession of them, she should 
have no means of knowing what was going forward in that part 
of the ancient building, or of exposing herself to be seen by the 
workmen engaged in the decorations. She had been, there- 
fore, introduced upon that evening toa part of the mansion 
which she had never yet seen, so different from ail the rest, 
that it appeared, in comparison, like an enchanted palace. And 
when she first examined and occupied these splendid rooms, 
it was with the wilc and unrestrained joy ofa rustic bzauty who 
finds herself suddenly invested with a splendour which her 
most extravagant wishes had never shaped for her, and at the 
same time with the keen feeling of an affectionate heart, which 
knows thatall the enchantment which surrounds her, is the 
work of the great magician Love. 

The Countess Am}, therefore, for to that rank she was ex: 
alted by her private but solemn union with Engiand’s proud- 
est Earl,--had for a time flitted hastily from room to room, ad- 
miring each new proof of her lover and her bridegroom’s task, 
and feeling that admiration enhanced, as she recoilected that 
allshe gazed upon was one continued proof of his ardent and 
devoted affection —‘How beautiful are these haogings!-—-How 
natural these paintings, which seem to contend with life! How 
richly wrought is that place which looks as ifall the galleons 
of Spain had been intercepted on the broad seas to furnish it 
forth!~—And oh, Janet!’ she exclaimed repeatedly to the daugh- 
ter of Anthony Foster, the close attendant, who, with equal cu- 
riosity, but somewhat less ecstatic joy, followed on her mistress’s 
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footsteps—‘O, Janet! how much more delightful to think, that 
all these fair things bave been assembled by his love, for the 
love of me! and that this evening—this very evening, which 
wears darker and darker every instant, I shall thank him 
more for the love that has created such an unimaginable para- 
8ise, than for all the wonders it contains.’ 

‘The Lord is to be thanked first,’ said the pretty puritan, 
‘who gave thee, Lady, the kind and courteous husband, whose 
love has done so much for. thee, I too, have done my poor 
share. But if you thus run wildly from room to room, the toii 
of my crisping and my curling pins will vanish like the frost- 
work on the window when the sun is high! 

‘Thou sayest true, Janet,’ said the young beautiful Countess, 
stopping suddenly from her tripping race of enraptured de- 
light, and looking at herself from head to foot in a large mirror 
such as she had never before seen, and which, indeed, had few 
to match it even in the Queen’s palace—‘Thou sayest true, Ja- 
net;’ she answered, as she saw, with pardonable self-applause, 
the noble mirror reflect such charms as_ were seldom present- 
edito its fair and polished surface; ‘I have more of the milk- 
maid than the countess, with these cheeks flushed with haste, 
and all these brown curls, which you laboured to bring to order, 
straying as wild as the tendrils of an unpruned vine—My fall- 
ing ruff is chafed too, and shews the neck and bosom more 
than is modest and seemly—Come Janet—we will practice 
state—we will go tothe withdrawing-room, my good girl, and 
thou shalt put these rebel locks in order, and imprison within 
Jace and cambric the bosom that beats too high.’ 

They went to the withdrawing apartment eccordingly, where 
the Countess playfully stretched her upon the pie of Moorish 
cushions, half sitting, half reclining, half wrapt in her own 
thoughts, half listening to the prattle of her attendant. 

While she was in this attitude, and with a corresponding ex- 
pression betwixt listlessness and expectation on ber fine and ex- 

ressive features, you might have searched seaand land with- 
out finding any thing halfso expressive or half so lovely. The 
wreath of brilliants, which, mixed with her dark brown aair, did 
not match in lustre the hazel eye which a light brown eye-brow, 
pencilled with exquisite delicacy, and long eye-lashesof the 
same colour, relieved andshaded. The exercise she had just 
taken, her excited expectation and gratified vanity, spread a 
low over her fine features, which had been sometimes censur- 
ed for being rather too pale. The necklace of milk-white pearls 
which she wore, the same which she had just received as a true- 
love token from her husband, were excelled in purity by her 
teeth, and by the colour of her skin, saving where the blush of 
wpicasure and self satisfaction had somewhat stained the neck 
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with a shade oflight crimson.—‘Now have done with these bu- 
sy fingers, Janet,’ she said to her busy hand-maiden, who was stil} 
‘officiously employed in bringing her hair and herdress into or- 
der—‘Have done, I say—I must see your father ere my lord 
arrives, and also Master Richard Varney, whom my lord has 
highly ia his esteem—but I could tell that of him would lose 
him favour.”—pp. 78—81. 


As acounterpart to this picture of beauty, take the fol- 
lowing of indignation and rage. 


‘‘When they entered the apartment, Varney stood by the 
door grinding his teeth, with an expression in which rage, and 
shame, and fear, had each their share’ The countess stood in 
the midst of her apartment like a juvenile Pythoness, under the 
influence of the prophetic fury. The veins in her beautiful 
forehead started into swoln blue lines through the hurried im- 
pulse of her articulaion—her cheek and neck glowed like 
scarlet—her eyes were like those of an imprisoned eagle, flash- 
ing red lightning on the foes whom it cannot reach with its ta- 
lons. Were it possible for one of the graces to have been ani- 
mated by a fury, the countenance could not have united such 
beauty with so much hatred, scorn, defiance, and resentment. 
The gesture and attitude corresponded with the voice and looks, 
and altogether presented a spectacle which was at once beau- 
tiful and fearful; so much of the sublime had the energy of pas- 
sion united with the countess Amy’s natural loveliness. Janet, 
as soon as the door was open, ran to her mistress; and move 
slowly, yet with more haste than he was wont, Anthony Fes- 
ver went to Richard Varney.” vol, IL. p. 57, 58. 


Janct, the waiting maid of the countess, and daughter of 
Anthony Foster, though a puritan, is a most faithful and be- 
nevo.ent girl, and renders important services to her mistress 
at a most critical moment. She is a fine contrast to her 
canting and hypocritical father, and partakes not at all of 
his avarice and selfishness. 

Foster himself is indeed the perfection of fanatical reli- 
gion and villainy mingled. He is ready for any diabolical 
act, when a text of scripture can be quoted and tortured 
for its support, and when his pecuniary interest is to be ad- 
vanced by it. ‘The manner of this scoundrel’s death is giv- 
en in the following extract. 


“The fate of his colleague in wickedness was long unknown. 
Cumner-Place was deserted immediately after the murder; for, 
in the vicinity of what was called the Lady Dudley’s Chamber, 
‘he domestics pretended to hear groans and screams, and oth- 
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er supernatural noises. After a certain length of time, Janet, 
hearing no tidings of her father, became the aPaeebrpeled mis- 
tress of his property, and conferred it with her hand upon Way- 
land, who had become a man ofsettled character, and had a 
place in Elizabeth’s household. But it had been after they had 
been both dead for some years, that their eldest son and heir, 
in making some researches about Cumnor-Hall, discovered a 
secret passage, closed by an iron door, which, opening from 
under the bedin the Lady Dudley’s Chamber, descended to a 
sortof a cell, in which they found an iron chest containing a 
quantity of gold, and a human skeleton stretched above it. The 
fate of Anthony Foster wasnow manifest. He had fled to this 
place of concealment, forgetting the key of the spring-lock, and 
secured from cscape, by the means he had used for the preser- 
vation of that gold, for which he had sold his salvation, he had 
there perished miserably. Unquestionably the groans and 
screams heard by the domestics were not entirely imaginary, 
but were those of this wretch, who, in his agony, was crying for 
relief and succour.”’ p. 319. 


Varney is a character to show how complete a fiend in 
human shape the author could delineate. He is consum- 
mately selfish, and without one softening affection of our 
nature. He has great capacity and great ambition, is high- 
ly accomplished, and athorough skeptic. But his triumph 
is defeat and death. Nothing js gained by his cunning, but 
every thingis lost. He ends his career thus. 


“Varney, upona second examination, made very little mys- 
tery either of the crime or of its motives; alleging as a reason 
for his frankness, that though much of what he confessed 
could only have attached to him by suspicion, yet that suspi- 
cion would have been sufficient to deprive him of Leicester’s 
confidence, and to destroy ail his towering plans of ambition. 
«I was not born,’ he said, ‘to drag on the remainder of life a de- 
eraded outcast—nor will 1 so die, that my fate shall makea 
holiday tothe vulgar herd.’ 

From these words it was apprehended he had some design 
upon himself, and he was carefully «deprived of all means, by 
which such cou!d be carricd into execution. But like some of 
the heroes of antiquity, he carricd about his person a small 
quantity of strong poison, prepared probably by the celebrated 
Demetrius Alasc o. Having swallowed this potion over-night, 
le was found next morning dead in his cell; nor did he ap- 
pear to have suffered much agony, his countenance presenting, 
even 13 death, the habitual expression of sneering sarcasm; 

ich was predominant while he lived.” p 318. 
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We have not time to dwell on the characters of Raleigh, 
Blount, Tressilian, Alasco, Smith, and many others in the 
work, Great variety appears in the dramatis persone, and 
shows the versatile powers of the writer. 

Incidents and Descriptions. 

We cannot omit the account of Raleigh’s first meeting 

with the Queen. 


“At this moment the gates opened, and ushers began to is- 
sue forth in array, preceded and flanked by the band of gentle- 
men Pensioners. After this amid a crowd of lords and ladies, 
yet so disposed around her that she could see and be seen on all 
sides, came Elizabeth herself, then inthe prime of womanhood, 
and in the full glow of what in a Sovereign was called beauty, 
and what would in the lowest rank of life have been truly judg- 
ed a noble figure, joined to a striking and commanding physi- 
ognomy. She leant on the arm of Lord Hunsdon, whose re- 
Jation to her by her mother’s side often procured him such dis- 
tinguished marks of Elizabeth’s intimacy. 

The young cavalier we have so often mentioned had proba- 
bly never yet approached so near the person of his Sovereign, 
and he pressed forward as far as the line of warders permitted, 
in order to avail himself of the present opportunity. His com- 
panion, on the contrary, cursing his imprudence, kept draw- 
ing him backwards, till Walter shook him off impatiently, and 
letting his rich cloak drop carelessly from one shoulder; a na- 
tural action, which served, however, to display to the best ad- 
vantage his well-proportioned person. Unbonneting at the 
game time, he fixed his eager gaze on the Queen’s approach, 
with a mixture ofrespectful curiosity, and modest yet ardent 
admiration, which suited so weil with his fine features, that the 
warders, struck with his rich attire and noble countenance, suf- 
ered him to approach the ground over which the Queen was 
to pass, somewhat closer than was permitted to ordinary spec- 
tators. Thus the adventurous youth stood full in Elizabeth’s eye, 
—an eye never indifferent to the admiration which she desery- 
edly excited among her subjects, or to the fair proportions of 
external form which chanced to distinguish any of her cour- 
tiers. Accordingly, she fixed her keen glance on the youth, 
as she approached the place where he stood, with a look in 
which surprise at his boldness seemed to be unmingled with 
resentment, while a trifling accident happened which attracted 
her attention towards him yet more strongly. The night had 
been rainy, and just where the young gentleman stood, a small 
quantity ef mud interrupted the Queen’s passage. As she he- 
Sitated to pass on, the gallant, throwing his cloak from his 


shoulders, laid it on the miry spot, so as to ensure her step- 
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ping over it dry-shod. Elizabeth looked at the young man, 
who accompanied this act of devoted courtesy with a profound 
reverence, and a blush that overspread his whole countenance. 
The Queen was confused, and blushed in her turn, nodded her 
bead; hastily passed on, and embarked in her barge without say- 
ing a word. 

‘Come along, Sir Coxcomb,’ said Blount; ‘your gay cloak 
will need the brush to-day, I wot. Nay, if you had meant to 
make a foot-cloth of your mantle, better have kept Tracy’s old 
drab-de-buree, which despises all colours’ 

‘This cloak,’ said the youth, taking it up and folding it, 
‘shall never be brushed while in my possession.’ 

‘And that will not be long, if you learn not a little more econ- 
omy—we shall have you in cuerfio soon, as the Spaniard says.’ 

' Their discourse was here interrupted by one of the Band of 
Pensioners. 

‘I was sent,’ said he, after looking at them attentively, ‘toa 
gentleman who hath no cioak, ora muddy one.—You sir, | 
think,’ addressing the younger cavalier, ‘are the map, you wil! 
please to follow me.’ 

‘He is in attendance on me,’ said Blount, ton me the noble 
earl of Sussex’s master of horse. 

‘I have nothing to say to that,’ answered the messenger; ‘my 
orders are directly from her Majesty, and concern this gentle- 
man only.’ 

So saying he walked away, followed by Walter, leaving 
Blount behind, with his eyes almost starting from his head with 
the excess ofhisastonishment. At length he gave vent to it in 
an exclamation—‘W ho the good jere would have thought this!’ 
And shaking his head with a mysterious air, he walked to his 
own boat, embarked, and returned to Deptford. 

The young cavalier was, in the meanwhile, guided to the 
water-side by the Pensioner, who showed him considerable res- 
pect; acircumstance which, to persons in his situation, may 
be considered as an augury of no small consequence. He ush- 
cred him into one of the wherries which lay ready to attend thé 
Queen’s barge, which was already proceeding up the river, with 
the advantage of that flood-tide, of which, in the course of their 
descent, Blount had complained to his associates. 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedition at the 
signal of the Gentleman Pensioner, that they very soon brought 
their little skiff under -the’stern of the Queen’s boat, where she 
sate beneath an awning, attended by two or three ladies, and the 
nobles of her household. She looked more than once at the 
wherry in which the young adventurer was seated, spoke to 
those around her, and seemed to laugh. At length one of the 
attendants, by the Queen’s order apparently, made a sign for. 
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the wherry to come along-side, and the young man was desir- 
ed to step from his own skiff into the Queen’s barge, which ho 
performed with graceful agility at the fore part of the boat and 
was brought aft to the Queen’s presence, the wherry at the 
same time dropping into the rear. The youth underwent the. 
gaze of majesty, not the less gracefully that his self possession 
was ming!ed with embarrassment. The mudded cloak still 
hung upon his arm, and formed the natural topic with which 
the Queen introduced the conversation. 

‘You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our service young 
man. We thank you for your service, though the manner of 
offering it was unusual, and something bold.’ 

‘In a sovereign’s need,’ answered the youth, ‘is it each liege- 
man’s duty to be bold.’ 

‘God’s pity! that was well said, my lord,’ said the Queen, 
turning to a grave person who sate by her, and answered witha 
grave inclination of the head, and something of a mumbled as- 
sent. ‘Well, young man, your gallantry shall not go unreward- 
ed. Goto the wardrobe keeper, and he shall have orders to 
supply the suit which you have cast away in our service. Thou 
shalt have a suit, and that of the newest cut, I promise thee, on 
the word ofa princess.’ | 
_ *May it please your grace,’ said Walter, hesitating, ‘it is not 
for so humble a servant of your majesty to measure out your 
bounties; but ifit became me to chose’ —— 

‘Thou would’st hzve gold, I warrant me,’ said the Queen, in 
terrupting him; ‘fie, young man! I take shame to say, that in 
our capital such and so various are the ineans of thriftless folly, 
that to give gold to youth is giving fuel to fire, and furnishing 
them with the means of self destruction. IfI live and reign) 
these means of unchristian excess shall be abridged. Yet thou 
may’st be poor,’ she added, ‘or thy parents may be—It shall be 
gold, if thou wilt, but thou shalt answer to me for the use on’t.’ 

Walter waited patiently until the Queen had done, and then 
modestly assured her, that gold was still less in his wish than 
the raiment her majesty had before offered. 

‘How, ooy!’ said the Queen, ‘neither gold, nor garment? What 
is it thou would’st have of me, then?’ os 

‘Only permission, madam—if it is notasking too higkan hon- 
our—permission to wear the cloak which did you this trifling 
service.” 

‘Permission to wear thine own Cloak, thou silly bof!’ said the 
Queen. : 

‘It is no longer mine,’ said Walter; ‘when your majesty’s 
foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a prince, but far top 
rich a one for its former owner.’ . 

The Queen again blushed; an€ endeavored to cover, BY 
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laughing, a stight degree of not unpleasing surprise and confu. 
sion.” vol. I. pp. 227-231. 


It is amusing to hear conjectures passed upon one Will 
Shakspeare, of whom most of the company had heard, and 
about whom the opinion was hazarded, that he might enter- 
tain even the next generation, and that his plays were as 
well worth attendance as the bear-baitings, which were con- 
sidered as voble and manly exhibitions. 

The multitude, pressing on to Kenilworth Castle to join 


in the fete, is animatedly described. 


«The queen’s p'irveyors had been abroad, sweeping the farms 
and villages of those articles usually exacted during a royal 
progress, and for which the owners were afterwards to ob- 
tain atardy payment from the board of greencloth. The earl 
of Leicester’s household officers had been scouring the coun- 
try forthe same purpose; and many of his friends and allies, 
both near amd remote, took this opportunity of ingratiating 
themselves, by sending large quantities of provisions and de- 
licacies ofall kinds, with game in huge quantities, and whole 
tons of the best liquors, foreign and domestic. Thus the high 
roads were filled with droves of bullocks, sheep, and calves 
and hogs, and choked with loaded wains, whose ax'e-trees crack. 
ed under their burdens of wine-casks and hogsheads of ale, and 
huge hampers of grocery goods, and slaughtered game, and 
salted provision, and sacks ‘offlour. Perpetual stoppages took 
placé as these wains became entangled; and their rude dri- 
vers, swearing and brawling till their wild passions were fully 
raised, began to debate precedence with their wagon-.whips and 
quarter-staves, which occasional riots were usually quieted by 
a purveyor, deputy-marshal’s man, or some other person in au- 
thority, breaking the heads of both parties. 

Here were, besides, players and mummers, jugglers and show- 
men of every description, traversing in joyous bands the paths 
which led to the palace of princely pleasure; for so the travel- 
ling minstrels had termed Kenilworth in the songs which al- 
ready had come forth in anticipation of the revels which were 
there expected. In the midst of this motley show, mendicants 
were exhibiting their real or pretended miseries, forming a 
strange, though common contrast betwixt the vanities and the 
sorrows of human existence. All these floated along with the 
immense tide of population, whom mere curiosity had drawn 
together; and where the mechanic, in his leathern apron, el- 
bowed the dink and dainty dame, his city mistress; where 
clowns, with hob-nailed shoes, were treading on the kibes of 
substantial burghers and gentlemen of worship, and where 
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Joan of the dairy, with robust pace, and red sturdy arms, rowed 
her way onward, amorgst those prim and pretty moppets, 
whose sires were knights and squires. 

The throng and confusion was, however, of a gay and cheer- 
ful character. All came forth to see and to enjoy, and all laugh- 
ed at the trifling inconveniences whichvat another time might 
have chafed their temper. Excepting the occasional brawls 
which we have mentioned amongst that irritable race, the car- 
men, the mingled sounds which arose from the multitude were 
those of light-hearted mirth, and tiptoe jolity. The musicians 
preluded on their instruments—the minstrels hummed their 
songs—the licensed jester whooped. betwixt mirth and mad- 
ness. as he brandished his bauble—the morice dancers jangled 
their bells—the rustics halloo’d and whistled—men laughed 
loud, and maidens giggled shrill; while many a broad jest flew 
like a shuttle-cock from one party to be caught in the air and 
returned from the opposite side of the road by another, at which 
it was aimed. vol. II. pp. 103—105. 


The procession is gorgeous and imposing. 

“As the noise began to abate, a broad glare of light was seen 
to appear from the gateof the Park, and, broadening and 
brightening as it came nearer, advanced along the open and 
fair avenue that led towards the Gallery-tower, and which, as. 
we have already noticed, was lined on either hand by the re- 
tainers of the Earl of Leicester. The word was passed along 
the line, ‘The Queen! The Queen! Silence, and stand fast!’ 
Onward came the cavalcade, illuminated by two hundred thick 
waxen torches, in the hands of as many horsemen, which cast 
alight like that of broad day all around the procession, but es- 
pecially on the principal group, of which the Queen herself, 
arrayed inthe most splendid manner, and blazing with jewels, 
formed the centra! figure. She was mounted on a milk-white 
horse, which she reined with peculiar grace and dignity; and 
in the whole of her stately ard noble carriage, you saw the 
daughter of an hundred kings. 

The Jadies ofthe court, who rode beside her Majesty, had 
taken especial care that their own external appearance should 
not be more glorious than their rank and the occasion altogeth- 
er demanded, so that no inferior luninary might appear to ap- 
proach the orbit of royalty. But their personal charms, and 
the magnificence by which, under every prudential restraint, 
they were necessarily distinguished, exhibited them as the very 
flower of arealm so far famed for splendour and beauty. The 
magnificence of the courtiers, free from such restraints as pru- 
dence imposed on ladies, was yet more unbounded. 

Leicester, who glittered like a golden image with jewels and 
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cloth of gold, rode on her Majesty’s right hand, as well in qual. 
ity of her host, as of her Master of the Horse. The black steed 
which he mounted had nota single white hair on his body, and 
was one ufthe most renowned chargers in Europe, having been 
purchased by the Earl at large expense for this royal occasion, 
Asthe noble steed chafed atthe slow pace of the procession, 
and, arching his stately neck, champed on the silver bits which 
restrained him, the foam flew from his mouth, and specked 
his well-formed limbs as if with spots of snow. The rider wel 
became the high place which he held, and the proud animal 
which he bestrode; for no man in England, or perhaps in Eu- 
rope, was more perfect than Dudley in horsemanship, and all 
other exercises belonging to his quality. He was bare-headed, 
as were all the courtiers in the train; and the red torch-light 
shone upon his long curled tresses of dark hair, and on his no- 
ble features, to the beauty of which even the severest criticism 
could only object the lordly fault, as it may be termed, of a 
forehead somewhat too high. On that proud evening, those 
features wore all the grateful solicitude of a subject to shew 
himself sensible of the high honour which the Queen was con- 
ferring on him, and all the pride and satisfaction which became 
so gloriousamoment. Yet, though neither eye nor feature be- 
trayed aught but feelings which suited the occasion, some of the 
Earl’s personal attendants remarked, that he was unusually 
pale, and they expressed to each other their fear that he was 
taking more fatigue than consisted with his health.” pp. 156, 


157. 
We indulge ourselves in oné more extract. 


«Meanwhile the Queen had no sooner stepped oa the bridge 
than a new spectacle was provided; for as soon as the music 
gave signal that sie wasso far advanced, a raft, so disposed 
as to resemble a small floating island, illuminated by a great 
variety of torches, and surrounded by floating pageants formed 
to represent sea horses,on which sat Tritons, Nereids, and 
other fabulous deities of the seas and rivers, made its appear- 
ance upon the lake, and issuing fiom behind a small heronry 
where it had been concealed, floated gently tuwards the far- 
ther end of the bridge. 

On the islet appeared a beautiful woman, clad in a watchet- 
coloured silken mantle, bound with a broad girdle, inscribed 
with characters like the phylacteries of the Hebrews. Her 
feet and arms were bare, but her wrists and ancles were adorn- 
ed with gold bracelets of uncommon size. Amidst her long 
silky black hair, she wore a crown or chaplet of artificial mis- 
letoe, and bore in her hand a rod of ebony tipped with silver. 
Two nymphs attended on her, dressed jn the same antique and 
mystical guise. 
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The pageant was so well managed, that this Lady of the 
Floating Isiand, having performed her yoyage with much pic- 
turesque effect, landed at Mortimer’s Tower with her two at- 
tendants, just as Elizabeth presented herself before that out- 
work. The stranger then, ina well penned speech, announced 
herself as that famous Lacy of the Lake, renowned in the sto- 
ries of King Arthur, who had nursed the youth of the redoubt- 
ed Sir Lancelot, and whose beauty had proved too powerful 
both for the wisdom and the spells of the mighty Merlin. Since 
that early period she had remained possessed of her crystal do- 
minions, she said, despite the various men of fame and might 
by whom Kenilworth had been successively tenanted. The 
Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, the Saintlowes, the Clintons, 
the Mountforts, the Mortimers, the Plantagenets, great though 
they were in arms and magnificence, had never, she said, 
caused herto raise her head from the waters which hid her 
crystal palace. But a greater than all these great names had 
now appeared, and she came in homage and duty to welcome 
the peerless Elizabeth to all sport, which the Castle and its enr- 
virons, which lake or land could afford. 

The Queen received this address also with great ccurtesy, 
and made answer in raillery, ‘We thought this lake had belong- 
ed to our own dominions, fairdame; but since so famed a lady 
claims it for hers, we will be glad at some other time to have 
further communing with you touching our joint interest.’ 

With this gracious answer the Lady of the Lake vanished, 
and Arion, who was amongst the maritime deities, appeared 
upon his dolphin. But Lambourne, who had taken upon him 
the partia the absence of Wayland, being chilled with re- 
maining immersedio an clementto which he was not friendly, 
having never got his speech by heart, and not having, like the 
porter, the advantage ot a prompter, paid it off with impu- 
dence, tearing off his vizard, and swearing, ‘Cogs bones! he was 
none of Arion or Orion either, but honest Mike Lambourne, 
that had been drinking her Majesty’s health from morning till 
midnight, and was come to bid her heartily welcome to Kenil- 
worth Castle.’ 

This unpremeditated buffonery answered the purpose pro- 
bably better than the set speech would have done. The Queen 
laughed heartily, and swore (in her turn) that he had made the 
best speech she had heard that day. LLambourne, who instant- 
ty saw his jest had saved his bones, jumped on shore, gave his 
dolphin a kick, and declared he would never meddle with fish 
again, except at dinner. 

At.the same time that the Queen was about to enter the 
Castle, that memorable discharge of fireworks by water and 
land took place, which Master Laneham, formerly introduced 
to the reader, has strained all his eloquence to describe, 
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‘Such,’ says the Clerk of the Council-chamber door, ‘was 
the blaze of burning darts, the gleams of stars coruscant, the 
streams and hail of fiery sparks, lightnings of wild-fire, and flight- 
shot of thunder-bolts, with continuance, terror, and vehemency, 
that the heavens thundered, the waters surged, and the earth 
shook; and, for my part, hardy as I am, it made me very venge- 
ably afraid,” pp. 160—163. 

Kenilworth takes a high rank among the productions of 
thisauthor. We think that Ivanhoe is the most splendid, the 
Heart of Mid Lothian the most pathetic, Waverley the best 
picture of various manuers, the Abbot filled with the most 
interest for majesty in misfortune, and Kenilworth the most 
complex and surprising in the incidents and contrivances 
by which the narrative is carried on and the catastrophe 
brought out. In Ivanhoe, every thing isin motion. Not on- 
ly the principal actors, but the subordinate ones, and all 
England, are engaged in the events, and deeply interested 
in the results, to which the attention of the reader is call- 
ed. That novel is emphatically characterised by its various 
and rapid action, and by the brilliancy of its descriptions. 
Kenilworth is not as elaborate, imposing, and exciting, in its 
descriptions, but has adhered remarkably to history, and 
dealt less in the seductions of fancy, while it takes a deep- 
er hold on the commiseration of the reader, and leaves him 
in a far more distressing sympathy than attends the closing 
of any other book of this unrivalled master of the human 
passions. 


———f >. 


Report of the Committee of the Physico-Medical Society of New 
Orleans on the Epidemic of 1820. Published by order of the 
Society. New Orleans, C. W. Duhy, printer, 1821. pp, 28, 


octavo. 


Tuis pamphlet appears to have been prepared by Doctors 
Ranpotru, Davipson, and Marsuaty. We are glad to see 
attempts made to furnish the physicians of our country with 
proper data fora thorough and systematic knowledge of 
the diseases of the United States, particularly those which 
are fatal as epidemics. It is of the first importance to have 
the facts accurately noted, published, and preserved. _ Per- 
haps we are nomore rash than other nations, and no more 
ready to run into theories, with which we play and are de- 
ceived, while the observations and records, that are indis- 
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pensable to practical science and successful skill, are neg- 
lected, or deliberately undervalued. Theories in general 
are easily made, and require no more than common inge- 
nuity for plausible vindicativn; but theories, which aspire to 
the glory of being called knowledge by wise men, are made 
only with great patience and labour, and demand a perseé- 
vering and re-iterated attention to facts and circumstances. 
For most persons, it is too tedious a process to collect all 
the facts, and discriminate between all the circumstances, 
which are necessary to establish a sound and lasting theo- 
ry, that aims at the just explanation and best remedies of 
epidemical diseases. Aman of genius and ardour, but not 
possessing the details of his subject as they are to be gath- 
ered by severe and patient investigation, is strongly tempted 
to employ his talents and eloquence as substitutes for facts 
and authorities. 

The pamphlet before us is modestly drawn up, and con- 
tains a considerable body of information, which will be of 
great service hereafter in connexion with similar reports 
from the same place, and from other places. On the first 
perusal, we were inclined to think the account less full and 
ample than it ought to be, especially as the Physico-Medi- 
cal Society had made it a formal and specific object of at- 
tention. But we were satisfied upon reflection with its 
character, and thank the committee for the result of their 
labors. The style is not very good, and shows the want of 
practice in composition; but this is not a point of very great 
importance ina medical report, where facts are the chief 
object of inquiry, and rhetoric has no right to throw over 
them its seducing colours. ‘The terms however, ‘endemic’? 
(p, 4,) and “epidemic” (p, 5,) ought not to be confounded. 
“ENDEMIAS, Or ENDEMIUS, enchorios popularis, is a term appli- 
cable to. diseases common to the inhabitants living in one 
country, from a cause connected with it, as intermittents with 
the marshes of Essex, and fens of Cambridgeshire; the 
swelled throat in the Alps; and the plica and pertussis in 
Poland. Jt is opposed io Epidemius.” (Dr Parr, London Med: 
Dict:) The same author says, that Eprpemius denotes “dis- 
eases, which at certain times are popular, and frequently 
attack; then for atime disappear, and again return.” 

Some of the causes of the epidemic of New Orleans are 
statedin the following paragraphs of the Report. 

“New-Orleans is situated on an alluvial plain, in lat, 30 N-~ 
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tong. 90 W. and surrounded by marshes to the extent of many 
miles. The streets are narrow, and supplied with wooden sew- 
ers; the houses tor the most part are badly constructed; subject- 
ing the inhabitants, from their lew and crowded situation, to the 
direct influence of noxious effluvia. he burial .grounds are 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the city, and a pernicious 
practice prevails of entombing. many of the dead in vaults 
erected above the ground. Owing to a general neglect 
6f police laws, quantities «f filth are either thrown on the banks 
of the river, or in the rear of the citv; and in addition to those 
sources Of vitiated atmosphere, the total want of trees, or the 
higher orders of vegetable growth, are circumstances which we 
deem worthy of notice. 

The élimate of this city, like that of the intertropical latitudes, 
is characterized, during the winter months, by frequent transi- 
tions of temperature. The thermometer usually ranges at that 
season from 20 to 70 degrees, while the temperature of the 
summer season is steadily above 80,.and frequently, for succes- 
sive days, as high as 90 and. 93 degrees. 

Opposed to the natural and artificial evils of our situation, we 
with pleasure remark, that the manners and custonis of the in- 
habitants are in many respects good. Notwithstanding the ob- 
loquy with which the natives have been treated by many of those 
who have professed to delineate their habits, it is yet obvious to 
unprejudiced individuals, that with the exception of their crty 
police, the modes of living and manners of the Louisianians are, 
in truth, such as would rather gain than loose by a comparison 
with those of their northern and western brethren. Habitually 
indifferent to the use of ardent spirits, intoxication among them 
is consequently extremely rare: nor can they be accused of par- 
taking of the amusements of the ball-room and theatre in any 
degree beyond what is sanctioned by the customs of moral and 
enlightened people. The reverse of this, however, is generally 
the case, with those who annually migrate to New-Orleans, and 
these are the persons most obnoxious to the endemic.” pp. 3, 4. 


iS 
—_ 


We are gratified with this testimony to the good charac- 
ter of the place, not because we had doubts upon the sub- 
ject, but because common impressions at a distance from 
New Orleans need correction. We are glad to have preju- 
dices upon any subject, and in regard to any place, put 
down, and particularly in regard to what must continue to 
be the great emporium of the west. It will be well to have 
the people of New Orleans not confound the manners or 
characters of a few vicious boatmen from our state with 
eur whole population. When all the parts of our Union he- 











come better acquainted with each other, there will be less 
mutual prejudice and hostility, and far more mutual kind- 
ness and esteem. 

That the heat, “for successive days,” should be “as high 
as 90 and 93 degrees,” is not surprising, although the con- 
tinuance of it is found to be so oppressive and deleterious. 
The thermometer is much higher in colder latitudes for a 
short time, but the heat is so-soon allayed, that similar con- 
sequences are not experienced. 

We were a little surprised.at the following confession, of 
deficiency in a town so old, and large, and rich, as New Or- 
leans. ‘With regard to the pressure of the atmosphere, 
we have to regret that the want of good instruments has 
prevented due attention to a source, whence there was rea~ 
son to anticipate important results.” p, 5. 

The unfavorable effect of a change of winds was un- 
doubted. Those, which prevailed, “were from the southward; 
but about the period of disease,. they changed to the north 
and north-west, and such variations were immediately fol- 
lowed by an increase of the malady.” p, 5. 

We are noi willing to acknowledge. the propriety of the 
conclusion in the following sentence. “The result of the 
past season has shown, that the premonitory.signs of pestj- 
lence are of a nature equally without the\reach of the phy« 
sician and of the inquisitive citizen.” (p, 5.) Gentlemen, 
whe are devoted toa single profession, who make daily ob- 
servations upon the faets.and analogies which it presents, 
and who are constantly.employed in treasuring up -experi- 
ence and knowledge, ought to be able to discern causes and 
their operations, and to have a general foresight of the ef- 
fects, so far as their particular profession is concerned, in a 
manner quite beyond even equally intelligent: persons who 
are devoted to other pursuits. The expression, ““inquisitive 
citizen,” contains the acknowledgment, by the writers them- 
selves, that inquiry into the subject enables the mind to do 
something in. judging of. causes and effects, and of course 
in using, to good purpose, “the premonitory signs of pesti- 
lence.” We are not desirous.of having our physicians af- 
fect any prescience, like that of our almanac makers about 
the specific days of rain and sunshine; but we think that 
they are bound to make observations, to collect facts, to as- 
certain analogies, and to analyze and: discriminate causes, 
so far as to be able to foresee probable general effects, and 
to adopt such precautions as may be adapted to circumstan- 
Ces. 
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‘As in former years, the earliest and latest instances of the 
fever were observed on board the steam-boats and shipping. 
While reflecting on this fact, the circumstances of the peculiar 
construction of vessels, and their notoriously polluted state, in 
many instances, together with a proximity to the accumulated 
filth of the city, are considerations, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, intimately associated with the causes of such election. 
We would also remind the society, of an evident co-incidence 
existing, between the enclosure of the batture, and the recent 
unusual consecution of epidemic fever in this city.”” pp, 5, 6. 


The above extract is an evidence, that self-love is not al- 
ways sufficient to make persons take care of themselves and 
their own interests. It is astonishing, that so much filth, 
and such carelessness about the batture, should be tolerated, 


‘In no season within the late years, have its ravages been more 
exclusively confined to strangers; by this term however, we 
would be understood to designate all persons not inured to the 
atmosphere of the city, hy nativity or by residence in it during 
one or more epidemic seasons. 

Creoles of Louisiana, residing but a few miles in the country, 
who had the temerity to venture into the city during its reign, 
were liable (though in a less degree than northern strangers) to 
the disease in its milder form; the same remark will apply to 
persons who had resided in the city many years, during the 
healthy months, but were in the habit of leaving it in the latter 
part of summer and autumn.”’ p, 6. 


This account of persons called strangers is not sufficient- 
iy particular. It seems to assert, that every man must bea 
stranger, who has not resided in the city during an epidemic 
season. We suppose, however, that the authors of the re- 

ort would allow, that half a dozen seasons of residence 
would be enough to acclimate a man, although neither of them 
should be epidemica]l. The remarks about creoles, and a- 
bout northerners who leave the city inthe summer, do not 
prevent the ambiguity of the account. 

Pregnancy appears to have beena preventive of the dis- 
ease in this case, as it isin many cthers. Age also is fa- 
vored, 

“As in former epidemics, old persons, fem. s, children 
and negroes, had the disease in its milder form, and most fre- 
quently recovered. Na difference was observable in the ma- 
jignity with which it assailed northern Americans and Europeans. 
Tho mortality was. equally great among our northern sailors, 
western country boatmen, and the German redemptioners, re, 
éently brought inte this cauatry.”’ p, 7. 














































It should have been recorded how far persons were found 
to be “insusceptible” of taking the fever a second or a third 
time. The notice of this topic leaves us uncertain of the 
extent to which we are to carry the expressions that follow. 


‘‘Many persons who were in doubt of their insusceptibility 
from having had the disease before, or from residence in the 
city, remained the greater part of the season, urder the fright- 
fulapprehension that the next day, or perhaps the next hour, 
would bring on other symptoms of a less equivocal character, 
and confine them to their beds. It was under the teelings thus 
excited, that many fled the city for safety.” p, 7. 


Death took place in a range of time from the third to the 
twelfth day. 


‘Such was the usual course and progress of the disease, when 
it terminated fatally, from the third to the fifth day, and we had 
very few ceaths within a shorter period, but many cases were 
protracted to the seventh, and from that to the tenth and twelfth 
day. In these cases the patieat lingered in the secondary, and 
not in the inflammatory stage of the fever. Many patients re- 
covered, where all the preceding symptoms were present, except 
the ever fatal one of the black vomit. Happy for the interest 
of our city and of humanity, the disease raged with destructive 
sway buta very short period. | 

Of the persons afflicted, the proportion of deaths, according 
to our own experience, was one out of every six of adult whites, 
and’one of every ten, of the various descriptions of persons, wo- 
men, children, and blacks.” p, 10. 


Blood letting, the werm bath and friction, lenient cathar- 
tics instead of drastic, sometimes cold water in affusion or 
in clysters, and blisters upon the head, were useful. The 
mercurial treatment is spoken of with some censure, or at 
least with great abatement of confidence. 


“From the celebrity which the preparations of MERCURY 
have obtained, in the treatment of yellow fever, most of out 
physicians, have at one period or other, resorted to their use 
with the most flattering anticipation. And, indeed, it was not 
until the late epidemic, that the general confidence in what is 
termed the MERCURIAL TREATMENT, became greatly impaired. 
That treatment was, no doubt, in many instances, successful, 
but in the most aggravated form (or that character of the dis- 
ease which is emphatically termed oppressed) Ptyalism was sel- 
dom induced, and when it actually occurred the patient did not 
always recover. 7 
Many of those who were said to have been sayed by this meth-~ 
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od, had along and tedious convalescence; but this consequence, 
we believe, was more owing to its indiscriminate use at all sta- 
gs of the malady, than to the occasional ill effects of mercury 
on many constitutions. When. exhibited in yellow fever, on. 
rational principles, we stillthink ita medicine of much worth,” 
p, 13. 

We ourselves believe in the great utility of mercury, but 
we believe also that an immense number of physicians are 
not qualified to administer it. There is no doubt of its effi- 
cacy, but its power is the very reason why so much judg- 
ment is necessary in prescribing it safely and beneficially. 
Tt operates well or i in cases of the same name, according 
to the stage of the disease, and a multitude of other circum- 
stances which none but an accomplished physician can un- 
derstand. Any man who rides this medicine as a hobby, 
and administers it indiscriminately, 1s to be considered as a 
common nuisance. 

Emetics are unequivocally condemned. We however 
still place great confidence in the use of them in very ma- 
ny cases of disease. We give the words of the Report. 


“The pernicious tendency of this class of medicines in yel- 
low fever, is now generally admitted. The obstinate irritabili- 
ty of the stomach, which usually attends this disease sooner or 
later, is almost universally aggravated by the use of antimonial 
preparations. Farfrom prescribing such medicines, the phy- 
sicians of this city consider it an impenous duty, to provide as 
much as possivle against distressing veniting, and even ia tho 
selection of cathartics, to administer such as are Icast likely to 
disturb the tranquility of the stomach. In arriving at this con- 
clusion on the use of emetics, we are as much inifuenced from 
expericnce, as any principles we may kave on the subject. In- 
stances of the exhibition of emetics, without medical advice 
syere common, and we may say, that the result of sueh practice 
was unequivocally pernicious.’ pp, 13, 14. 


The following notice of cobweb is worthy of leading te 
further experiments. 

“From the general inefficacy of the usual modes of practice 
in the secondary stages of vellow fever, « spirit of innovation 
led some of our physicians to the use of the corwes during 
the late season. It was then perceived to be an article of much 
character. Ina case which we have prefixed to this report, it 
decidedly arrested morbid action, and produced a tranquility of 
body and mind, which we do not recollect to have witnessed 
trom the use of any other articie.” pp, 15, 16. 
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J. P. C. Sampson, Esq. and the Rev: Mr. Larned were 
persons of so much interest to their countrymen, that our 
readers will like to read the particulars of the progress of 
their disease. 


«AuGusT 21, 1820. J. P. C. SAMPSON, Ekat aged 26 
years, of a sanguine temperament, was seized this MORNING 
with pain inthe head, down the back and throughout the ex- 
tremities. He also complained of complete prostration of 
strength; and there was preternatural heat of skin; pulse 
sluggish; tongue of a leaden color, and eyes suffused with blood. 
M. M. Bled immediately to the extent of twenty ounces; pla- 
ced ina tepid bath and scrubbed with brushes—after which, 
fifteen grains of calomel and twenty of jalap was exhibited, with 
direction to use rise water forcommon drink. NOWN—The 
cathartic has operated partially; pain of the head more severe; 
pulse full and sluggikh. Tepid bath and the applications of 
brushes repeated—white in the bath two pounds of blood ab- 
stracted; then administered twenty grains jalap and a drachm 
of the super tartrite of potass) EVENING. Medicine ope- 
rated copiously; head painful; preternatural heat of the skin 
and no thirst. Tepid hath and frictions; bled to the extent of 
two pounds and a half; after which he was lifted from the bath 
and four buckets ofcold water thrown over him. Left him 
much relieved. Common drink at this period, tamarind water. 

August 22. Had a restless night, some pain over the eyes, 
and dry skin: Enema, tepid bath and cold effusions, followed 
by frictions with Cologne water. NOON. Pulse soft and na- 
tural; an absence of thirst. Exhibited: Calomel, twenty grains; 
and two hours afterwards, castor oil, an ounce and a half. 
EVENING. Medicine produced copious green fetid stools. 
Common drink through the night, lemonade. 

August 23. Pain over the eyes, nausea. Applied blister to 
ihe forehead and epigastrium. Calomel exhibited in doses of 
five grains every two hours, and frictions of mercurial ointment 
throughout the day. EVENING. Deficiency of urine. A tea 
spoonful of turpentine every hour through the night. Enema 
and mercurial frictions. 

August 24. Pulse small and sluggish; eyes suffused with 
yellow. Infusions of serpentaria and chincona; calomel and 
turpentine at short intervals. EVENING, Hiccough and black 
vomit. Calomel and musk and champaigne wine for common 
drink. Mercurial frictions. 

August 25. Every bad symptom aggravated. Medicine 
last prescribed not exhibited; the patient resolutely refusing 
compliance. ile continued throughout in the pessession of his 
mental faculties, and died between one and two o’cleck, P.M. 
on thisday. APPENDIX, pp .i, ii. 


‘Si EPIDEMIC At NEW ORLEANS. April, 


Monpay, Aug. 28. Rev. SYLVESTER LARNED, aged 
24, of sanguine temperament and plethoric habit, was seized at 
2 o’clock, A. M. with a chill and pains in the head, back, and 
Jower extremities-—visited at 6 o’clock, A. M. chill continues, 
pains in the back intense, eyes suffused and watery, stomach un- 
affected, pulse small: complains of great prostration of strength. 


M. M. Pul. Jal. and Crem. Tart. and diluent drink. Noon, 
same day, Cathartic operated partially, stools lequid, great heat 
about the neck and breast, countenance flushed, throbbing of 
the temporal and caroted arteries, eyes more inflamed, took 16 
ounces blood and gave a mercurial cathartic, to be followed by 
castor oil; commenced mercurial frictions in the afternoon and 
continued them throughout the night. 

Tuesday, 29. Symptoms continue with little variation. Skin 
on the extremities cool, with increase of heat about the head, 
neck and body: Pulse small, great pros:ration of muscular 
strength, tongue slightly discoloured, no fecal evacuation. Me- 
dicine continued, with the addition ef 5 grains calomel, every 
two hours enemata. 


Wednesday, 30th. Passed a restless night, mild delibrium 
and frequent liquid stools, great anxiety and restlesness, tongue 
red about its edges, gums swollen, pain of the head somewhat 
abated, slight irritability of the stomach and soreness of the Ep- 
igastrium, coldness of the extremities continues, with dull pain 
in the muscles of the legs; Castor oil has passed through the 
bowels unaccompanied by foecal discharges, medicines and 
drink occasionally rejected by the stomach: without bile—pau- 
city of urine. Mercurial frictions and medicine continued, with 
inustard to the feet, blisters to the extremities and epigastrium 
and stimu'ant injections. 


Thursday, 3lst. Delirium through the night, without sleep: 
stomach rejects every thing taken into it, and black vomit oc- 
curred at 10 o’clock—no discharge of urine. Fever and pains 
entirely abated, skin cold and moist, tongue inflamed and con- 
tracted, hemorrhage from the nose, pulse small and feeble, face 
and neck slightly tinged with yellow, black vomit continued 
throughout. Blisters had drawn well and were dressed with 
mercurial ointment, stimulant injections frequently repeated, 
diffusible slime and animal broths were exhibited with the use 
of the hot bath: Arterial action rapidly declined, difficult res- 
piration supervened, pulsation at the wrists ceased at 6 o’clock, 
ind at 10 he expired. Appenprx, pp. ii, iii. 

The meteorological tables are valuable among the facts 


forfuture use. The comparison also between the years 
i518, 1519, and 1820, are interesting. In September, 1820, 
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the greatest number died, and this number was 402, an ap- 
palling total. 

The incorporated city and its former suburbs embrace a 
population of 27,176; the New Suburbs, 18,810; “making 
the entire census of the city and its Environs 45,986.” 

Among the honorary members of this society of New Or- 
leans we observe the names of Presipent Hoey, and Pro- 
FEssors CALDWELL and DupLey. 


An Extract from a Letter, dated March, 1821, containing, among 
other remarks, a few on JMilton’s Paradise Lost. 


[agree with you entirely in your ideas concerning the 
study of languages, as well as the whole system of mental 
and moral discipline you have adopted. Learning increas- 
es in a geometrical ratio. The more a man learns, the more 
he can learn, and the more rapidly, without any limit to his 
speed. His mental horizon, as he ascends the heights of 
science, enlarges equally onall sides. It isa magnificent 
and delightful idea, that of the rapidity with which we shall 
accumulate knowledge when some brief centuries shall 
have hastened away. With what arch-angel-velocity, and 
clearness of perception, shall we by and by be able to extend 
inquiry and arrive at resulis! The passage of the mind 
from ignorance onward through successive stages of knowl- 
edge is much like the voyage of the Devil through Chaos 
to the upper sphere of light. In the outset, the Passions 
are strong, and Reason weak; and as the Rational Nature is 
exploring her “uncouth way through the palpable obscuré” of 
those impressions which are produced by the first unen- 
lightened views of the great system of things, her course is 
difficult, and devious, andshaken. The elements of thought 
and knowledge, like the ‘“‘embryon atoms”? of Chaos, are “‘con- 
fus’dly mix’d;” and it would at first seem as if the Spirit of 
Man could never brood long enough over the incomposed 
mass to reduce its parts to order, and render them produc- 
tive of beauty and permanent good. The various undisci- 
plined Faculties of the Soul, like the fierce champions, “ Hof, 
Cold, Moist, and Dry,” strive for the mastery; and Reason, 
for a.time “nigh founder’d, onward fares, treading the crude con- 
sistence half on foot, half flying,” availing herself of “both 
oar and sail.’ At last however, the Soul comes to where 
24 
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“the gloomy bounds confine with Heaven,” and, though “hard be- 
set,” arrives within “‘the influence of sacred light,” that “shoots 
far into the bosom of dim night a glimmering dawn.” Now, 
“wafting on a calmer wave,” she soon beholds “the empyreal 
heaven” with its “opal towers and battlements of living sapphire.” 
The prospect is invigorating, and, with a “Hail, Holy Light,” 
the immortal pilgrim passes onward through the Limbo of 
“eremites and friars, white, black, and grey, with all their trump- 
ery,” till ere long, the stair way leading to Heaven, “sparkli 
with orient gems,” (the bright types of thought,) rises before 
her admiring eyes, and, “‘up ascending through the calm firma- 
ment,” she at length stands in the Sun, “a stripling cherub, 
not yet of the prime,” but “in whose face Youth smiles celestial,” 
and on whose shoulders, the wings that wave are strong for 
flight, and glorious of hue. 


Does not human-nature make this sort of progress? Is 
not the doctrine full of consolation and encouragement? 
And does it not necessarily result from a full and just con- 
sideration of our rational faculties? Milton hada strong 
metaphysical predisposition, and I am inclined to think, that 
he intended his GreaT poem should be regarded, in some 
measure, AS AN ALLEGORICAL ANALYSIS OF THE RATIONAL NA- 
TURE. ‘The birth and office of Sin, and the character and 
station of her son and colleague, Death, are plainly couch- 
ed in allegory; and I am apt to believe that he wished his 
whole work to suggest a train of thought beyond the letter 
of the narrative, and be capable of an exposition which 
should contain the true theory of the RATIONAL NATURE, in 
all places, and under every condition of existence. At 
any rate, if he had not such a purpose distinctly before him, 
his imagination was directed, while portraying his various 
characters, and while investing his spiritual agents with 
their attributes, by his metaphysical views of such a nature. 
All rational beings are, Il apprehend, and must be essentially 

e same in their constitutional elements. This furnishes 
the reason why we can sympathize with angels, both good 
and bad. WE are rational beings, and we take a nearer, a 
more lively interest in Milton’s devils than in his good angels, 
because we, like them, erred and suffered, and the whole hu- 
man race stand, in the consequences of sin, like “the forest 
oaks, or mountain pines, when they have been scath’d by Heaven’s 
fire,” great and glorious in their attributes, but with “their 
glory withered.” The same course of thought leads to the 
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reason, why AspiEx isthe most interesting of the good an- 

gels. He was tempted more strongly than the rest of the 
faithful hosts, and we are made the spectators of his temp- 
tation; we witness his trial, and partake his triumph and 
his reward. 


Ihke to read Miiton with as many of these associated 
trains of thought as I can summon to my mind, for they 
creatly enhance my pleasure, and serve to confirm my fa- 
vorite doctrines in regard to the character and destiny of 
man. Where mind is, hell cannot always reign, for mind is 
essentially improveable. Itis the attributes of such a nature 
that have thrown around Milton’s hell an indescribable 
charm, and that render its fierce pain tolerable, and that 
calm its raging fires. The question has been often asked, 
why he made it so poetical a residence, a residence which 
a man like Lord Byron, with great intensity of nature, could 
relish with a strong zest. This has been objected to the 
poem. The question and the objection are alike stupid. 
Milton was driven, by the instinct of his nature, to paint 
hell as he did. The various modes, in which the general 
throng of fallen spirits sought, according to their diversities 
of individual character, to relieve the tedium of inaction, 
during the absence of their leader, shows this abundantly; 
and that part of the poem is one of the finest of the whole. 
His fallen angels, though their “glory was obscured,” could 
not lose their nature, nor could they desire to cease from ex- 
istence. Their secret soul forbade the possibility of regard- 
ing annihilation with complacency, even in exchange for 
their sulphurous home. They could not bear to relinquish, 


“Though full of pain, their intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallow’d up and Jos¢ 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion.” 


If Milton’s theology had not come with its black cloud o- 
ver those profound, and just, and elevating views of the ra- 
tional nature which render the better parts of his poem so 
much finer than any other poetry that ever was written, he 
would have made a perfect work. He might have retired 
from its completion to Heaven, as God returned (I hope to 
be uhderstood reverently) from the work of creation, when 
“all the planets in their stations listening stood, as the bright pomp 
ascended jubilant.” 
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DR. CAMPBELL. 


Tuts genileman, who was Principal of the Marischal 
College in Aberdeen, is well known fora number of very 
able and useful works upon a variety of subjects. Hume 
found him the strongest of his antagonists; diocesan episco- 
pacy was compelled, under the weight of his statements, 
to moderate its exorbitant claims to exclusive correctness 
of church government and order; the Aristotelian school 
of sophists has writhed under the castigation given by him 
to the pride of syllogism; rhetoric is indebted to his mind 
for the profoundest views of its nature, principies, and end; 
and the gospels have received from his pen the most lumin- 
ous translation which we have had an opportunity to study, 
and to compare with others. He has toosolida reputation 
as a presbyterian divine of Scotland, a scholar, and a phi- 
losopher, to receive any aid from our praise, were we called 
upon to bestow or to extend it. We introduce his name, at 
the present moment, for the purpose of making an extract 
from his “Philosophy of Rhetorte,’ on which we shall offer a 
few comments, and in the spirit of which we most entirely 
agree. ‘This extract is the more valuable for coming from 
the presbyterian church, since it will not be subject to the 
charge of heresy, which might otherwise attend it. The 
severity upon a class of pretended puritans is eminently 
just, and is worthy of the influence belonging to whatever is 
truly ‘“‘ex cathedra.” 

\  BXTRACT. 

‘Such were the crusades, preached up but too effectually, 
first against the Mahometans in the East, and next against 
Christians, whom they called heretics in the heart of Europe. 
And even in our time, have we not seen new factions raised by 
popular declaimers, whose only merit was imfudence, whose on- 
ly engine of influence was calumny and self-fraise, whose only 
moral lesson was maievolence? As to the dogmas, whereby 
such have at any time affected to discriminate themselves, these 
are commonly no other than the shiédoleth, the watch word of 
the party, worn for distinction’s sake as a badge, a jargon unin- 
telligible alike to the teacher and to the learner. Such apostles 
never fail to make proselytes. For who would not purchase 
heaven at socheap arate? There is nothing that peofile can 
more ecsily afford. It is only to think very well of their lea- 
der and of themselves, to think very ill of. their neighbour, to 


CALUMNIATE him freely, and to HATE HIM HEARTI- 
ZY.” | 
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Nothing can be better said. All sorts of ferocious chris 
tians ought to be reminded of it. Our own country and 
our own state are not without the proper objects of this cen- 
sure. We have bigots and persecuters, as well as the na- 
tions of the old world. The religion of no small number, 
even in this free land, consists chiefly in making a neigh- 
borhood uncomfortable by calumny and malevolence under 
the name of great zeal for the interests of the true faith. 
We remember to have heard it reported of a Miss Adams, 
who was eminent for her real and unpretending religion, and 
who was as discriminating as she was modest, that she ob- 
served of a Mrs Stimson, one of these extra-purists, re- 
markably impatient of all who did not strike in with her 
sympathies and prejudices, that “‘she served God as if the dev- 
il was inher.” The character of this mischief-making race 
is precisely and happily delineated in this single expression 
of Miss Adams. Whatever wants benevolence, philanthro- 
py, moderation, and forbearance, wants the spirit of chris- 
tianity. Salvation is not suspended on opinions, but on vir- 
tue. He, whose life and affections are right, has a good 
faith, and is secure of his Maker’s favor. Whoever is best 
fitted to make gocd and virtuous society happy here, is best 
fitted to produce the same effect hereafter. There never 
was an idea more absurd than that, which is frequently 
thrown out against what is called moral preaching, as if it 
were an easy course to get to heaven, while the course by 
faith and raptures is represented to be hard, and difficult, and 
peculiarly trying to human nature. Nothing is cheaper than 
the latter, and nothing more valuable than the former when 
it includes, as it always ought, the principles, the affections, 
and the motives of piety. No self-denial is requisite to a 
censorious saint, whose zeal appears chiefly in the gratifica- 
tion of the love of interference and of evil speaking. A 
life of good morals and practical benevolence demands 
care, labor, perseverance, and sound principles. Lazy and 
ill tempered people can easily talk about opinions, dogmas, 
creeds, forms, ordinances, fasts, luxuries, dress, depravity, 
retribution, and torments. Even truth itself is uttered by 
such persons with the malignity that belongs only to false- 
hood. Genuine religion is far more in the temper and 
habits than in the opinions and speculations of the 
individual. All the opinions and speculations may be 
right, and thefwhole temper wrong. The forms may be 
exact, while the affections are bitter, unforgiving, 
and pharisaical. The unity of christians never can be 
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the unity of opinions, but must be sought for in similarity 
of affections, benevolence, integrity, sincerity, and piety. 
Those, who are on opposite sides of speculative questions, 
who embrace widely different theories, are, if they have 
liberal minds and generous affections, united and harmoni- 
ous in the spirit of friendship and mutual regard. The 
wise well know, that men of equal talents, learning, and 
Virtue, arrive at different conclusions in their reasonings 
from the same premises. No principle is more absard than 
the one which leads some persons to assert, that all will 
think alike when all are christians. This idea is contrary 
to the philosophy of the human mind, and never will be re- 
alized. It ought never to be realized, for it would destroy 
the chief interest of curiosity, inquiry, and mental activity. 
it would make existence dull, tame, and unproductive. It 
would take away our principal motives to exertion, and 
vould prevent the use of some of our most valuable vir- 
tues. The wisdom of the Deity appears eminently in the 
variety of minds and tastes among his creatures, and in the 
multitude of excitements to action, which are thus provided. 
This variety ought to continue, as it certainly will, in the 
world to come. The doctrine of progressive improvement 
forever, is the doctrine now of all enlightened christians, 
and this improvement implies the variety here contemplat- 
ed. The mutual enjoyment of hberal minds in the discus- 
sion of opposite opinions is proverbial. Mental faculties 
zo to sicep where all is agreement and identity. The affec- 
tions become sluggish where the intellects do not call them 
out, and furnish new occasions for emotion. One of our 
best powers is that of imagination, and this must have an 
infinite variety of subjects, over which it may range. Ab- 
solute and unexpecting fruition, would put an end to the 
delightful excursions of this power, and would soon degen- 
erate into intolerable ennui. Happiness is action and anti- 
cipation as well as attainment and possession. Both must 
continue in order to perpetuate the relish of each. Posses- 
sion would cloy and die without anticipation to renew its ca- 
pacity of enjoyment, and anticipation would be at last a- 
bandoned if it should always mock its votaries. Virtue and 
piety have been found in every country and age of the world, 
and always will be found wherever the sun sheds his rays, 
and even far beyond his influence, where other suns light 
up other firmaments at immeasurable distances fram ours. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS 
On the loss of a highly valued friend. 


if misery ever claim’d the swelling sigh, 
If sympathy e’er shed the balmy tear, 

Then stand excus’d before the world shall J, 
While mourning for a friend I once held dear. 


Oft have I known thee at the festive board, 
My active friend, intent to please my taste, 
Most willingly thy noble powers afford, 
Nor precious time in base supineness waste. 


Long have I known thee faithful and sincere, 
And ever ready to obey my tongue— 

To aid my speech—to make my accent clear— 
And heighten beauty, when we both were young. 


But age malicious stole thy ivory hue, 
And bade disease to rob thee of thy power; 
Pain seiz’d thy vital part, hence vigour flew, 
And made thee passive in the festive hour. 


Then have I sat with sympathetic pain, 

Nor pleasure at the savoury feast could find; 
In solitude I sought for ease in vain, 

Or on my couch my fever’d head reclin’d. 


Thus long I felt peculiar pangs of grief, 
Whilst yet each night my cup of sorrow fill’d: 
From other hands I sought to find relief, 
For one I knew who was in science skill’d 


To him I told, without reserve, my case, 

He bade me hope and trust to him for cure; 
My friend’s distress depicted in,my face, 
I could no longer patiently endure 
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But soon my sorrow was to have an end; 
The man of science was a man of truth; 
He cur’d my pain, but snatch’d away my friend! 


And I haye lost, what nature gave—a TooTH. 
C. 
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THE SWEET BRIAR—an Exotic. 


This morning, I carelessly wandered around 

The garden’s smooth path, when a flower I found, 
Whose beauty attracted my eye; 

Its bloom was delightful, its perfume was sweet, 

And it seem’d in its lonely and graceful retreat, 
From the gaze of intruders to fly. 


J ventur’d to raise a fair leaf on its breast, 
Which the morning in glory had gaily carest, 
And the sun-beam endeavour’d to cheer, 
I started—a quick drop escap’d from my eye, 
For worlds my touch’d heart could not check its deep 
sigh, 
For I saw en its bosom a tear. 


And hast thou, lovely flower, I softly complain’d, 

From thy own native land been by fortune detain’d? 
And dost thou still look blooming and fair? 

While the tear that’s conceal’d on thy beautiful breast, 

Proves that some private sorrow in secret’s confess’d, 
And that thou art afflicted with care. 


Oh, from thee let me learn to conceal every woe, 
Which oft to my bosom in secret must ‘low, 

Nor cloud the soft bliss of a friend; 
For though gloom overspread my bright picasure awhile, 
Yet I soon shall return, where its sunshine shall smile, 


And the rain-bow of rapture extend. 
CAROLINE, 





